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NUMBER 2 


AT THE HEADWATERS. 


4 By J. R. PERKINS. 


¢. T WANT you to git him, Jim. Don't 
I mind ‘bout bringin’ him back. It 
ain’t no tellin’ whut the law might 

do, anyhow!” 

“T’ll do my best, Pap—but he’s got a 
big start. Besides, I hate to leave you 
with the crop.” 

“Now, don’t you worry ‘bout that. I 
gathered all the corn when you and—and 
Dave wus little chaps; guess I can do 
it now. Anyhow, crops don’t make no 
difference, Jim. You jist git that devil 
who shot Dave when he wus tryin’ to do 
his duty—for Dave’s Deputy won’t and 
nobody won’t. Whut’s the use in a tear- 
in’ up and down cornfields with a pack of 
dogs? Why, Jim, in my judgment he 
got to the river that night.” 

“Expect he did, Pap.” 

“All right, then, Jim. So whut you 
want to do is to strike out for Head- 
waters and wait. ’Tain’t likely that he'll 
come out short o’ there, for folks git 
Sparser and sparser.” 

Jim Bradley mounted his horse, and, 
when he was several yards away, he 
called : 

“Good-bye, Pap!” 

“Same to you, Jim,” his father re- 
turned, without emotion. 

He rode on into the sunset, the amber 
light scarcely outcoloring the trees along 
the river. But soon he turned from the 
stream and galloped due north. All that 
night he rode; then rested till noon. 


He lay under a tall walnut tree and 
gazed up through the half barren limbs 
at the flecks of autumn clouds. He was 
just 18 and the last boy old Tom Bradley 
had. Dave, the other son, had liked the 
town, and the farm saw but little of him 
after he became Sheriff. But he had been 
very close to his younger brother, and 
Jim, with a lump in his throat, was think- 
ing of this now. 

How that posse had blundered! It had 
really advertised its coming to the des- 
perate man who had shot the Sheriff and 
was in hiding somewhere between the 
town and the river, A day had been 
lost; then the citizens had gone back 
to the village and resoluted. Nobody 
wanted to hunt the man alone, and alone 
he must be hunted—for word had come 
from up the country that Dave was the 
fourth man he'd got, escaping every 
time. 

Jim sprang up promptly at the noon 
hour and galloped on. He must beat the 
man io the headwaters; that was his 
only hope. The little pony swung along 
gamely hour after hour, and when night 
came once more was almost too tired to 
graze at the edge of the timber. But 
daylight found both horse and man ready 
for the final ride, and on they went—not 
fast, but steady. Jim rested his nag at 
dinner; then by 1 o’clock was off again, 
and this time for the headwaters. 

The day just closed when he came out 
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of the woods into the marshes. From a 
dozen different directions little streams 
ran down to meet the river—silver fin- 
gers joined to a black hand. The grass 
was tall and sharp, now making sheafs, 
now mating and bending towards the 
soggy earth. Beyond was the intermi- 
nable prairie—shadow-filled and lonelier 
than the timber. 

Jim Bradley led his horse away from 
the river and tethered him generously. 
Then he carried leaves and brushwood 
and made a dry place out in the tall 
grass—détouring each time, so that no 
path would show. Going over in the 
woods where his horse was hitched, he 
made a fire, warmed coffee, sizzled some 
bacon on a stick, placed it between cold 
biscuits and hastily ate his supper. A fter- 
wards he returned to his bed in the 
rushes, and, stretching his galled limbs 
upon the leaf-covered brush, he became 
as still as the night. There were no 
fireflies and friendly frogs; no barking 
squirrels and pecking woodchucks. His 
horse was too far off to be heard, even 
though he should stomp. The water slid 
into the big stream from the tributaries 
from almost a level, and the murmur was 
scarcely more audible than the swish of 
crossing blades of grass in the gentle 
wind. 

Somewhere down that river he knew 
that he had passed his man. A man who 
would travel as fast as circumstances 
would permit, but who would not travel 
faster. He would wade or swith, crouch 
under overhanging vines, cling to the 
black earth, listen, crawl on or run on as 
intuition told. But Jim Bradley also 
knew that his man would not blunder at 
the last and rush from the timber to the 
prairie. 

Midnight came soon enough; but then 
the moments began to drag. A catfish 
flopped in a nearby stream and the boy 
started in sudden alarm. It was his first 
feeling of fear: he had not thought of 
it before. He gripped his rifle and be- 
came tense. The wind stirred and the 
reeds swayed and parted. He thrust his 
.gun forward, expecting a form to loom 
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up. Nothing happened. The wind died 
away, and the blades of grass came to- 
gether again. But the boy began to fee] 
the nearness of an unseen foe. A crafty 
man who had outgeneraled Dave—and 
Dave was keen. One who had shot 


quicker than Dave, and Dave was the 


quickest shot in the county. What reason 
had he, little Jim Bradley, to think that 
he could outguess a man like the one 
creeping through the timbe gs up to its 
edge, out in the grass f 

He crouched lower, glanced nervously 
over his shoulder at the black rushts 
above him; then fixed his gaze on the 
weeds in front. He scarcely moved for 
an hour, and when he did he became 
drowsy. He fought off sleep until 3 
o'clock, and then gave up. His head 
drooped to the stock of his rifle, to the 
leaves, and he slept. 

At the edge of the timber at daylight, 
a big, ragged fellow crouched—gazing 
out over the waving grass, now stirred 
by the morning breeze. He noted every 
clump of rushes, carefully scanned the 
fringe of the woods, and then slipped 
down in a tangle of sumach, redder than 
the rising sun, and waited. 

Neither the hunter nor the hunted had 
seen a human movement, and as one 
watched and the other opened his eyes 
with a start the thick grass screened the 
boy and the sumach hid the man. But 
each sensed the other. Retrace his steps 
the man could not; to go on was like- 
wise impossible, until the feeling had left 
him that a foe was somewhere out in 
those closely woven rushes. And he was 
starving. And the boy! Fear had van- 
ished with the dark. He knew that this 
was the day when his man would reach 
the headwaters, and either go on or turn 
back. Logic told him this, even as. Intui- 
tion and a subtle something told the 
hunted that some one was near. 

Suddenly the man in the sumach sang 
out: “ Catchin’ any fish in them rushes?” 

Between the first and the last words of 
that question there were less than three 
seconds, but the boy’s mind leaped time 
and space and he quickly called back: 
“Just one!” 

















Then he noiselessly slipped to one side, 
making his way a little closer towards the 
edge of the timber. 

As if the man expected this, he called 
again: “ Be out and jine you in a minute. 
Ain’t had no breakfast, neither.” 

“Never mind,” the boy called. “I’m 
comin’ out and we can cook this fellow. 
He’s a jim daisy cat.” 

He quickly stepped to one side as he 
finished—momentarily expecting a bullet 
to whistle past, but none came. He 
waited. 

“Where are you?” the man called. 

“Right here, Pardner!” he hollered 
back. “ Got all tangled “ 

“BANG!” 

His brother’s murderer had fired. The 
ball cut the grass near his boot-top. The 
man had guessed that the boy would 
squat. 

“Hey there!” yelled Jim, innocently. 
“ See a squirrel?” 

This time he stepped aside quickly; 
but the man did not fire again. 

“Dang it, yes! and missed him,” he 
called in return. “Come on out and 
we'll have fish instead.” 

But, while he was speaking, Jim had 
moved rapidly to the right, and forward 
to the edge of the rushes. Peering 
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through, he could see the clump of 
sumach. He raised his gun and waited. 

“ Tangled ¥ 

Crack! went Jim’s rifle, as the man 
started to call out once more, and with 
a scream his brother’s murderer lurched 
out of the bushes in full view—falling on 
his face with his gun protruding for- 
ward. He lay still, but Jim was watch- 
ing the muzzle of that deadly weapon— 
the very one that had whizzed a ball 
from its mouth into the heart of his 
brother. And it began to move—to move 
and cover the very spot where the boy 
was standing. He watched it almost fas- 
cinated. The man was not killed, even 
if hit. That was clear. He was using 
this last ruse to lure the boy into the 
open and have him covered even as he 
came. 

Then Jim thought of what his father 
had said: “Git him. Don’t wait for the 
law. Leave him there 

His rifle cracked again and the gun 
barrel under the man at the edge of the 
timber stopped moving. The man’s hands 
slipped from it, and his head fell to one 
side, the sunlight playing in his shaggy 
brown beard. 

“ Buzzards for you! damn you! ” swore 
the boy, and went for his pony. 
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By ANNE ROBERTSON REID. 


I, 


Where the silver waters run 
"Neath the golden summer sun, 
And the whisp’ring, green-leafed trees 
Idly rustle in the breeze, 
While I float 
In a boat. 
Happier days are none than these. 


"BS 


Bees are droning on the shore, 
Nature opens wide her door, 
Flowers, ferns and water-rushes, 
Slender willows, alder bushes, 
Bending low, 
Seem to know 
Why her sounds the woodland hushes. 


That this place were always mine. 





IIl. 


Fearless, bright eyes peer at me 

From each shelt’ring leafy tree. 

Squirrels leave their merry play; 

Startled deer crash on their way. 
With surprise 
Woodland eyes 

Look upon me in dismay. 


IV. 


Anchored in this quiet pool, 
Where the flick’ring shadows cool, 
Lazily with hook and line, 
All the happy, sunny time, 

There I fish, 

While I wish 








“SPOTS.” 


By MORRIS H. CROCKETT. 


(See Frontispiece- page 104.) 


HE first time I saw Spots was in 

the evening of a long, hot, hard 

day of travel. Ed and Jim and I 
were riding along the soft, green bank 
of a little slough that had been pushed 
off to one side by the hurrying river, 
when he shot up from. the mirror-like 
surface of his enchanted home, flashed 
in the slanting rays of the sun and dis- 
appeared with a splash; whereupon life 
took on a brighter aspect. We were 
out for fish. 

In the main, fish are just fish, with 
no claim to individuality beyond that lent 
by the fact that every one you catch is 
just one closer to the time when you must 
But 


stop fishing or become a criminal. 
Spots was different; he refused to be 


caught. A man who refuses to marry 
and a fish that refuses to be caught are 
in the same category: both have failed 
in their duty to society. 

The morning after we made camp I 
was up bright and early, had my tackle 
unpacked and was on the end of an em- 
erald upholstered peninsula that pro- 
jected out into the water, every faculty 
alert to catch the first nibble, but none 
came. Slowly, reluctantly the gloom of 
night lifted from the surrounding forest. 
Mount Shasta blushed under the first 
kiss of the sun and the mist lifted off 
the river and vanished. I went in to a 
fishless breakfast, very much piqued at 
my unexpected failure. I knew he was 
there, for I had seen a splash and a 
swirl now and then, when he had made 
a rush for some unfortunate insect strug- 
gling on the surfac@; but he had utterly 
ignored my carefully selected fly. 

After breakfast we went on the riffles 
below camp and caught a nice mess, but 
my disappointment of the morning hung 
heavy and I did not enjoy the sport as 


much as I ought to have. In comparing 
those we had caught to Spots, I found 
that the largest was much smaller, and 
I planned a little modest glory for my- 
self when I should bring him in—soon. 

For some reason Spots had exiled him- 
self to the still water, where he throve 
and grew fat on the generous and un- 
shared crop of insects that fell to his 
harvesting, and there, day after day, I 
sought him, bringing into play all the 
wiles I knew of, but in vain. It is odd— 
isn’t it?—that we always want most those 
things that are denied us. Although 
I could catch plenty of fish, and sizeable 
ones at that, I was not satisfied. The 
sight of that old trout in his sun-shot 
domain piqued me to a degree I would 
not admit, even to myself. Every morn- 
ing I made a try for Spots, and every 
night after our early supper found me 
silently fishing in the slough. It became 
a huge joke with the other fellows, but 
[ was not to be beaten by a mere fish; 
so I endured their gibes and fished grim- 
ly on. 

My attempts on the life of Spots be- 
came a part of the day’s routine, the 
same as sleeping and eating; and I actu- 
ally laid awake nights planning how 
I could fool him. I watched carefully 
to see what sort of insects he had an 
especial liking for, and baited my hook 
with these, but it wouldn’t work. Some- 
times, when the light was right, I could 
see him as he circled my hook. Once 
or twice he came straight at it and my 
heart went into my mouth, while every 
muscle tightened for the battle; but be- 
fore he reached it, with a flirt of his 
tail, he whirled and darted away. 

One day, as we lounged on the grass 
in front of our tent after dinner, a 
vagrant fish hawk came and hovered over 
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the slough. Presently he folded his 
wings and dropped like a plummet. An 
instant later he emerged with Spots 
clutched in his talons. In a jealous rage 
I rushed into the tent for a gun. Spots 
had become a good deal of a thorn in 
my side, but if there was any removing 
to be dorie I was going to do it. “Aw! 
let him have it,” said Ed. ‘“ Sure! he’s 
earned it,’ added Jim. But, before I 
could get a finger into the pie, Spots had 
wiggled loose, and from a height of 
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our canvas boat as he cruised around, I 
could see the marks of the hawk’s claws 
on his spotted sides. 

The weather, that ever present excuse 
for everything, was the undoing of Spots. 
It rained and gloomed for a solid week. 
All the insects hibernated, to the utter 
famishing of Spots. Hence, when, on 
Saturday morning, my hook spatted on 
the dark surface of the water and sank 
slowly bottomwards, he took more no- 
tice of it than he ever had before. He 
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forty or fifty feet returned to his watery 
home with a mighty splash. 

For a week the smooth surface of the 
slough was unruffled by Spots’ gambols 
or rushes for food, and I began to fear 
that, after all, I had been cheated of 
my victim; but one fine day he took up 
the old life where it had been inter- 
rupted and we went on with our little 
game—the fact that he had met death 
face to face, only escaping by the skin 
of his scales, making not the slightest 
difference. Looking down at him from 


made an eager rush, but some dim mem- 
ory seemed to stir in the back of his 
brain, and he swerved before reaching 
it. But he was hungry, very hungry, 
and the hook was baited with his fav- 
orite fly; so he nosed slowly back, pass- 
ing around and around and then retreat- 
ing. Presently he came back, and in 
his motions there was something of de- 
termination—like a man who has been 
fighting to keep from breaking. the 
pledge, but who has at last given up 
to the tempter. He swam straight up 
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to the hook and without any ado took 
it in. I was so surprised and excited that 
I nearly dropped my rod. 

What a battle royal it was! How he 
did fight against that hook! But I finally 
wore him out and led him to me; and 
then, when I had him in my net and 
was taking the hook out of his mouth, 
I discovered an ugly old hook wound 
that explained many things to me. All 
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the glory suddenly left, and my victory, 
somehow, did not seem like a victory. 
I had taken a mean advantage of his 
condition—had tempted him and he had 
fallen. Otherwise, I knew, I never would 
have caught him. It took nerve to do it, 
but back into the water I dropped him, 
and, gathering up my tackle, I went back 
to camp to meet the gibes of my com- 
panions. 


A KNIGHT OF THE WILDERNESS. 


An Historical Study by Robert Page Lincoln. 


pN the history of our country 
the figure of Simon Kenton 
stands out as one of the 
foremost of the trail makers. 
When we let our minds 
travel back over the years, 
it is easy to imagine the 
dangers that were part and parcel of 
that unpenetrated wilderness lying east of 
the Mississippi, where bands of Indians 
roved at will through a vast region, soon 
to know the crash of the pioneer’s rifle 
and the ring of the woodsman’s axe. 
Eastern settlers looked upon that stretch 
of virgin wilderness with a mixture of 
awe and admiration, and it was only 
through an occasional hunter or trapper 
that they were able to find out anything 
whatever in regard to it. Daniel Boone 
was one of the very first to penetrate into 
the wilds and by his courage and natural 
ability made success certain, thus paving 
the way for the thousands who were to 
follow in his footsteps. There were many 
unforeseen dangers connected with this 
endeavor, and History relates that it was 
only after suffering untold hardships that 
these stout-hearted pioneers secured a 
precarious footing in the timbered glades 
and rolling prairies of the West. 

It was owing to a wrangle over a vil- 
lage belle that Simon Kenton, in the year 
1771, fled from civilization and found in 
the wilderness a place where he could 
hide in safety from a crime he thought 


he had committed. At the time of this 
quarrel Kenton was in his 16th year, tall, 
handsome and filled with the romance of 
youth. A young farmer was his rival, 
and, the damsel failing to choose between 
them, Kenton called upon the farmer to 
meet him in open combat with the only 
weapons that Nature gave to man. The 
farmer, who was superior in strength, at 
once accepted the challenge, and the two 
met with sleeves rolled up, each sure of 
success. The fight waged hot and heavy 
and Kenton was the loser. He was 
knocked down, kicked and beaten. But 
suddenly a wild rage took hold of him. 
Leaping to his feet, he ran upon his an- 
tagonist and had him down in a trice. 
What followed was the result of insane 
rage. When he arose his rival lay on the 
ground white and apparently lifeless, 
with a great gash in his forehead from 
which the blood slowly trickled. Seized 
by a panic of fear, Kenton took to his 
feet and before the sun was an hour high 
he was deep in the wilderness. He was 
armed with his rifle, hunting knife, and 
a good supply of ammunition and felt 
that, far from the sights and sounds of 
Civilization, he could live in comparative 
safety. Yet so great was his fear of de- 
tection that he changed his name from 
Simon Kenton to Simon Butler—doing 
all in his power to conceal his identity. 
During this time he met up with various 
exploring parties; but did not join them 
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jn their wanderings. It was during one 
of these daily meanderings that he sud- 
denly came upon the camp of two hunters 
who greeted him most cordially. The 
result was that they joined with him. 
One went by the name of Strader and the 
other, Yager. The latter had been a 
captive among the Indians for a good 
many years and his wanderings had taken 
him with the members of his tribe into 
a country that he now painted with glow- 
ing colors, calling it Kain-tuck-ee—a 
paradise beyond the conceiving of the 
mind. Kenton’s interest was aroused, 
and it was decided to go there at once. 
Procuring a canoe, the three set out, but, 
unfortunately, the wrong route was 
chosen and their plans went awry. Ken- 
ton’s opinion was that they should go 
back to Virginia and his two companions 
readily agreed—the result of this being 
that they located in a good hunting coun- 
try and for two years trapped and hunted 
with decidedly profitable returns. 

During the early, spring of 1773 they 
were attacked by a band of Indians and 
driven from their tent without arms or 
provisions, with nothing save the shirts 
on their backs and the wilderness to hide 
them. In this skirmish Strader fell dead, 
but Yager and Kenton escaped, to find 
themselves in the midst of a vast un- 
charted wilderness, with no means at 
hand for their sustenance. But, plunging 
straight ahead, they finally succeeded, 
aided by their skill in woodcraft, in find- 
ing their way with comparative ease. For 
five days and nights they stumbled on, liv- 
ing on roots, with the result that on the 
sixth day they came upon the Ohio and di- 
rectly thereafter fell in with a party of 
traders on their way north. Here Ken- 
ton left Yager and continued on alone— 
soon falling in with another party of 
traders who good-naturedly furnished 
him with a good rifle and ammunition for 
a scant consideration. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1773 in the wilds, living the life 
of a hunter and coming out in the fall, 
when he joined a party of trappers on 
their way into the wilds. But he left 
them after a few months and was hired 


as a spy by Lord Dunsmore. It was 
while so engaged that he gained his 
signal importance. The Indians regard- 
ed -him as a man of more than ordinary 
courage and intelligence, and certain it 
is that many a time he slipped like an 
eel from their hands and vanished as 
stealthily as they into the cover of the 
pines. At the close of the war between 
the tribes, Kenton fell in with two other 
adventurers who were set on discovering 
the beautiful country to the south of 
the Ohio. After much wandering and 
privation they finally came into Kentucky, 
where they set up their cabins and tilled 
the ground, planting such grains as they 
needed for sustenance. Things went on 
very happily. There had been no evi- 
dence of Indians and they deemed them- 
selves practically immune from molesta- 
tion. But one day there came down the 
Ohio in canoes two men who were hunt- 
ing for the inland settlements and who 
had suffered the most dire of privations. 
The settlers at once invited them to share 
their cabins and board—an offer that 
was accepted by one of the men, but the 
other would listen to no word of advice 
and wanted to keep on. Accordingly 
Kenton and his two companions started 
out with him to give him the right di- 
rection, leaving the other man at the 
cabin, confident that everything would be 
all right upon their return. But imagine 
their surprise upon again entering their 
home locality, to find their cabins burnt 
to the ground and the Indians them- 
selves encamped nearby, as indicated by 
their fires. Struck with fear, they left 
the place—returning after a few days, to 
find the Indians gone and the skeleton of 
the visitor hanging to a stake. There- 
after they lived in more or less inse- 
curity, but saw no more Indians. Later 
in the fall of that year news was brought 
to them of the location of settlements 
in the centre of the State, and Kenton, 
greatly interested, at once left his com- 
panions and took the lonely trail through 
the woods toward Boonesborough, which 
he reached after many hardships. 

He was warmly welcomed at Boones- 
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borough and proved his skill to Boone in 
many a desperate encounter. He staid 
here through the year 1777 and was pres- 
ent during two attacks upon the fort— 
both of which were repulsed with great 
loss to the savages. The following sum- 
mer Boone planned an attack upon the 
Indian villages that lay to the north, 
and, acting upon this, he gathered to- 
gether such of his men as were true and 
tried and swept through the country, 
waging war as he went, with the result 
that many of the Indian towns were laid 
waste and the red men badly scattered. 
Kenton was of great service to the rug- 
ged pioneer who had leveled the way into 
the wilderness—risking his life on many 
occasions in projects that are beyond the 
pale of our prosaic imagination. That 
Kenton always escaped from his ene- 
mies, goes to show what a daring and 
ingenious man he was; years of train- 
ing had made him more than fit for the 
task that was before him. The friend- 
ship that existed between Boone and the 


wild Kenton was of a lasting nature, 
though it is said that Boone rarely ex- 
pressed feelings of gratitude to any- 
one, other than a few scant words. Ken- 
ton’s success as a spy finally led him into 
a predicament that almost resulted in his 


death. In company with some other 
young men he was constantly within 
reach of the Indian villages and when 
he and his friends were not running off 
horses they were following the move- 
ments of their dusky foes. . There existed 
among the Indians a strong desire to 
capture Kenton, but all to no avail—it 


being entirely through accident that he ° 


ultimately fell into their hands. It hap- 
pened thus: Kenton and two com- 
panions had gone to the Indian village 
at Chillicothe, bent upon cutting out a 
band of horses and driving them to 
Boonesborough, where they were eagerly 
wanted by the settlers. Nearing the vil- 
lage, they noted, in a swale, a small herd 
of choice horses, and after much man- 
ceuvering were able to separate ten from 


the bunch. These were duly put into- 


halters and lashed to their own crude 
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saddles. This was at night, and before 
they neared the Ohio a storm began 
raging with such violence that they were 
forced to stop in the shelter of a clump 
of trees and wait until the hurricane 
had blown over. About midnight they 
continued on to the river—only to find 
that the stream was then a raging tor- 
rent. Hastily calling a council, they de- 
cided to let the horses shift for them- 
selves, retaining only the three best ones 
for their own use. They then decided 
to make their way to a fort higher up the 
river, and, separating, they took differ- 
ent routes with that object in view. Early 
the following morning Kenton discoy- 
ered the presence of Indians on his trail, 
Dismounting, he went backward to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of his pursuers, 
and, creeping through the underbrush, 
suddenly came face to face upon a party 
of ten warriors in full war paint. Before 
he could raise his rifle, they were upon 
him—two Indians, having crept up from 
behind, pinning his arms to his side and 
making escape impossible. The gratifi- 
cation of the Indians over their capture 
can well be imagined. The dreaded white 
man, who had frustrated their best laid 
plans for years, was now in their power. 
At once they began tormenting him in a 
variety of petty cruelties—finally tying 
him to a partly wild horse which they 
drove ahead of them through the thickest 
of thickets. But Kenton endured it all 
with a courage that was a part of his 
nature. He knew they intended taking 
him to the village at Chillicothe, and that 
in the end he would be condemned to 
death at the stake. But he consoled him- 
self with the thought that there were 
a number of well known leaders among 
the Indians and some of these might de- 
cide to spare his life. He spent that first 
night staked to the ground in a most in- 
human manner, and in the morning was 
brought out for the amusement of other 
Indians who had arrived from a nearby 
village. It was now decided that Ken- 
ton should be compelled to run the gaunt- 
let—a merciless performance, in which 
the victim runs bare limbed down a lane 
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formed of braves and squaws, each armed 
with some weapon, and as the victim 
darted by each would strike at him. Ken- 
ton was stripped and took his stand, 
ready for the trial. But his quick eye 
detected some of the savages drawing 
knives. Instantly his mind was made 
up. Running directly ahead, he suddenly 
veered and made a dash for the woods 
and liberty. But he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted from the tortures endured during 
the previous days and after a long run 
was overtaken and brought back in tri- 
umph. He was now taken to Chilli- 
cothe, where he was thrown into a tepee 
and given scanty food and water. Later 
a council was held and the unanimous 
vote was that Kenton should be put to 
death at the stake. The place of execu- 
tion was a neighboring village, more 
convenient of access for the Indians of 
other villages further away. Kenton 
was now brought out and driven ahead 
of a howling horde, who beset him on all 
sides with a continual shower of blows 
and proddings from sticks and _fire- 
brands. After what seemed an age, they 
finally reached the village of Wapato- 
mika, where the torture was to take place 
in the presence of a thousand Indians 
congregated for the occasion. The head 
men were already gathered in the coun- 
cil house, the entrance of the doomed 
man being greeted with an ominous si- 
lence. Then forward stepped the re- 
nowned Simon Girty—the renegade white 
man who had turned against his kind. 
Girty’s name was a terror on the border 
and it was largely at his instigation that 
nameless barbarities had been committed 
upon the settlers. It may be well to re- 
late here that during Lord Dunsmore’s 
war Simon Girty and Kenton were both 
employed as spies and worked side by 
side for months, sleeping together and 
sharing the, common.dangers of the trail. 
Later Girty turned against the whites. 
Kenton recognized Girty at once but had 
refrained from revealing his identity, and 
thus it was that Girty failed to recognize 
the bosom friend he had broken bread 
with years before. It was only when 


he demanded the name of the captive and 
received a truthful answer that Girty, 
struck with surprise and joy, warmly 
grasped the hand of his former friend. 
Instead of urging speedy death for the 
white man, he arose and addressed the 
assembled Indians—pleading that his life 
be spared. For a long time Girty spoke 
in his eloquent, forceful way, with the 
result that when the final vote was taken 
Kenton’s bonds were cut away. Girty 
had won out in his appeal. Kenton staid 
in the village for two weeks before any- 
thing further occurred. Then, one day, 
there arrived a number of new chiefs, 
who having heard of his capture, had 
journeyed thither with all speed. 

Again the chiefs gathered in the coun- 
cil house and once more Girty addressed 
the head men, pleading in behalf of his 
friend—but all to no effect. The Indi- 
ans refused to be turned from their pur- 
pose, and as a result of their delibera- 
tions demanded death. Acting upon this, 
they seized the captive, bound him se- 
curely and at once set out for the next 
town. Girty, in despair and terror, as- 
sured Kenton that he would do all in his 
power to save him—going on with him 
to the next village, where several men 
of influence were appealed to—but it was 
all to no purpose. They were obdurate 
and wanted blood. In despair Girty bade 
his former comrade farewell—eviden- 
cing the only real emotion he had ever 
been known to show. 

The Indians now moved on, with a 
gradual increasing of their numbers, 
until they reached one of the large villa- 
ges near Scioto, where it was planned to 
stop for a time and rest. It was here 
that the famous chief Logan—the great- 
est Indian orator of his time—first met 
Kenton and at once became his friend. 
He obtained a rehearsal of past events, 
and, before leaving Kenton, assured him 
that he would do all in his power to 
save his life. With this intent he sent 
three runners to defend him on to San- 
dusky, where Kenton was to be ‘taken— 
in the meantime taking Kenton under his 
own protection. Kenton now had a ray 
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of hope, for the fame of the man who 
had befriended him and the influence he 
exerted over his people were of no mean 
order. We can well imagine that those 
were hours of anxious waiting for the 
runners to return, which they did on the 
following morning. But there was no 


hope in that quarter, for Logan’s appeal © 


had failed to have any effect upon the 
gathering at Sandusky. On the after- 
noon of the following day the journey 
was continued, the party reaching Sandus- 
ky in due time. Kenton had resigned 
himself to his fate, when suddenly a 
Canadian, hired by the British garrison 
at Detroit to bargain with the Indians 
for scalps of the settlers, became a friend 
of Kenton and after a long time spent 
in bartering and promising attained his 
end. He impressed upon the Indians 


the prominence of the prisoner and the 
valuable information he could convey to 
the English commandant at Detroit re- 
garding the situation in Kentucky, say- 
ing that when the prisoner had told the 


great white chief all he knew he would 
be returned to them for whatever pun- 
ishment they deemed best to inflict. Leav- 
ing the Indian village, the Canadian and 
his captive set out for Detroit, 200 miles 
away, which they, reached some time in 
the early fall. Here Kenton was cross- 
examined but all to no effect. He kept 
a close guard on his tongue—revealing 
no secrets of value to the red coats. In 
Detroit he was allowed liberties almost 
bordering on freedom, though the Brit- 
ish commandant was aware that he 
would never attempt to escape with the 
injuries he was slowly recovering from. 
I doubt if any of my readers can bring 
themselves to even faintly imagine the 
almost super-human ordeals Kenton had 
endured during his captivity. It is the 
man Kenton that we shall always look up 
to as an example of the type of man 
who went into the wilderness and blazed 
the way. In Detroit Kenton became 
acquainted with various settlers who had 
been captured in one of the skirmishes 
perpetrated by Boone, in his endeavor to 
drive the Indians out of Kentucky, and 
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with them plotted to escape from Detroit 
and make their way back to Kentucky. 
No sooner had the plan been thought of 
than they put it into execution. To ob- 
tain arms and ammunition was an all- 
absorbing question, but Kenton’s keen 
mind quickly overcame this obstacle, 
Through some Indians he was able to 
secure the desired weapons, liberally 
plying the redmen with liquor. So one 
night, after first reporting to the of- 
ficer of the guard, the three made their 
way out of town and were soon on their 
way to Kentucky, hundreds of miles 
away, through a trackless wilderness and 
guided only by the signs that one pro- 
ficient in the art of woodcraft recognizes, 
The trip was fraught with countless 
perils. Many a time they came across 
their foes and it was only through the 
shrewdness of young Kenton that they 
finally got safely through—arriving in 
Kentucky, where they were eagerly wel- 
comed by the settlers, who had long 
before given them all up for dead. 
On his return to Kentucky, Kenton— 
the old desire for adventure still burn- 
ing within him—was not long to remain 
idle. Thus, until the year of 1782, he 
was employed as chief of scouts—tlead- 
ing more than one expedition into the 
wilds to quell the rising hosts that con- 
stantly menaced the peaceful settler and 
his family. About this time he accident- 
ally met a friend from his boyhood’s 
home in Fauquier County, Virginia, who 
brought him the glad tidings that he had 
not slain his young farmer rival in that 
eventful contest of his early youth, add- 
ing that the said farmer had married 
the coquettish damsel and had then a 
very promising family. Directly upon 
hearing this, Kenton set out for the old 
home, being received with open arms by 
his father and mother and others—among 
them the farmer and the heartless sweet- 
heart of his youth. Kenton staid here a 
time and in the spring of the following 
year started out on his return trip to 
Kentucky—taking with him his father 
and mother, neither of whom lived very 
long, the father dying on the trip west- 
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ward. Kenton now settled down in ear- 
nest and farmed his land; but in the year 
1793, angered at the repeated attacks 
of the Indians, he gathered together a 
large force of riflemen and took the field, 
with the result that the Indians had to 
leave the country and flee into Ohio— 
at that time an almost untouched wilder- 
ness. Quiet then prevailed for a few 
months, when hostilities again broke out 
and Kenton joined the expedition of 
Mad Anthony Wayne, which proved the 
crowning climax of the campaign. From 
that time until 1812 Kenton lived a very 
quiet life, but yielded to his love for ad- 
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venture in that year—fighting side by 
side with his fellows in more than one 
battle of the war then raging. Later on, 
through the help of friends, Kenton was 
able to obtain back certain of his lands 
that had been seized as forfeit for taxes, 
which our hero had been unable to pay, 
and in addition he was granted a pen- 
sion, which provided well for his later 
years—finally dying in the year 1836 at 
the age of 81. The figure of Simon Ken- 
ton is surely a remarkable one in the 
history of our country and one that will 


_ never be forgotten. 


CE “SD 
POSSUM. 


By STUART BEEBE HAYS. 


De real cul-led man is a natchel bawn spote— 
Possum am his favorite meat. 

All cooked to a brown, sweet ‘taters floatin’ roun’ 
In gravy dat am suttenly sweet. 

He has dogs ob his own, all skin an’ bone, 
An’ when dem dogs dey bay, 

You'll find dis coon, by de light ob de moon, 
A-huntin’ till de break ob day! 


Refrain: 


Possum’s de meat dat a coon likes best— 
Jest de right kind ob eatin’ to put under his vest. 
Wedder he’s from de No’th o’ he’s from de South, 
He kin eat till de juice runs out ob his mouth. 
Possum was ’vented foh de cul led man— 
Not foh Billy Taft o’ any ob dem. 
Possum is de bestes’ bird what am, 
Possum is his favorite fruit! 


De moon it am a-shinin’ dah in de sky, 
Black man out foh spote; 

Dah’s a possum a-hidin’ in a tree close by— 
Golly! how dem dog’s do snote! 

Well, it ain’t berry long till Mistah Possum’s done caught, 
Mistah Niggah’s heart leaps with glee, 

Den foh home on de run, his day’s work’s done— 


Hallelujah! 


What a feast dere’ll be! 








THE BATTLE OF CASAS GRANDES. 
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HE only battle led by President 
Madero of Mexico in person dur- 
ing the revolution of I9I0-II 

(which resulted in driving Porfirio Diaz 


from the historic Castle of Chapultepec) 
resulted in a most disastrous defeat for 
the Revolutionary forces. Just why the 
battle should have been fought at all, has 
always been a puzzle to students of mili- 
tary strategy, and the Battle of Casas 
Grandes will go down in history as one 
of the many times when human lives 
were thrown away, with no advantage 
resulting to either side. The town hasa 
population of about 4,000 and is unim- 
portant from a military point of view, 
and, even if Madero had taken it, no 
possible good to his cause could have re- 
sulted. The Federals realized this fact 
to such an extent that they abandoned 
the place a short time after the bloody 
fight they had had in defending it. - 
During the early months of the Revo- 
lution, Madero remained in San Antonio, 
Texas; but in February, 1911, Pascual 
Orozco suddenly left Western Chihua- 
hua, where for several months he had 
held Gen. Navarro at bay, and moved 
north toward the border. At Sierra 
Mojina he encountered a Federal force 
under Col. Escudero and defeated it. 
He then pushed on to the Central Mexi- 
can Railroad and seized several trains 
and moved up to within 12 miles of 
Ciudad Juarez (on the Mexican side of 
the Rio Grande, opposite El Paso, Texas, 
and the third largest port of entry in the 
Republic). The town was defended by 
a Federal force fully as large as Orozco’s 
army, but they were thrown into a panic 
at his approach, and no doubt he would 
have had an easy victory, had not Col. 
Rabago arrived with Federal reinforce- 
ments just in the nick of time. A drawn 
battle was the result, and in the darkness 
Rabago marched his troops into Juarez, 
and the town was saved, for the time be- 
ing. Orozco marched around the town 
and pitched camp within cannon shot of 
the Federal fortifications, where he re- 
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mained several days, securing arms and 
ammunition for his men. He then moved 
his forces down the Rio Grande and went 
into camp in the small village of Guada- 
lupe, and it was while here that he was 
joined by Madero and Abraham Gon- 
zales, who was 
until then at the 
head of the Rev- 
olutionary Junta 
in El Paso,which 
town wasthe seat 
of Revolutionary 
activity along the 
border. 

Sefior Madero 
now, for the first 
time during the 
Revolution, 
found himself in 
the field at the 
headof hisarmy. 
Having left 
Mexico several 
months before, a 
hunted fugitive, 
he was now back 
on his native soil, 
to oppose in per- 
son the domina- 
tion of Gen. Por- 
firio Diaz and to 
makea desperate 
attempt to drive 
him from the 
Presidency. If 
he won, the Pres- 
idency of a great 
and prosperous 
country was his. 
If he failed, pris- 
on and perhaps 
death in front of 
a firing squad of 
soldiers would 
be his fate. With 
him was a younger brother (Raoul Ma- 
dero) and Guiseppe Garabaldi, an Italian 
officer of noble lineage, besides Abraham 
Gonzales (now a member of Madero’s 
cabinet). There were also about eighty 
Americans, under command of Capt. 


PRESIDENT FRANCISCO I. MADERO —After being 
Wounded at the Battle of Casas Grandes, 
State of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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Harrington, formerly a soldier in the U. 
S. Army. The Medical Corps was rep- 
resented by Dr. James L. Wilson and 
Hospital Steward Richard Brown. 
From Guadalupe the army moved south 
at a slow rate of progress. The country 
was extremely 
dry, as a drouth 
had prevailed all 
the year before, 
and water -was 
very scarce, 
Many of the men 
were on foot and 
poorly clad and 
equipped. Day 
after day they 
marched over 
the desert-like 
plains of Chihua- 
hua, living large- 
ly on beef killled 
en route—tired, 
footsore and 
hungry but full 
‘of determina- 
tion. Atthehead 
of the long col- 
umn, as it 
stretched out 
across the bar- 
ren plains, rode 
Francisco I. Ma- 
dero, the little 
man who was 
then attracting 
the attention of 
the entire civil- 
ized world. Fin- 
ally the army 
reached the 
Mexican Central 
Railroad, and, 
while encamped 
here, Richard 
Brown, the Hos- 
pital Steward, strayed off and was captured 
by a squadron of Federal Rurales and 
brought to Juarez and thrown into jail, 
where he remained for two months— 
being finally liberated by President Diaz 
at the request of the U. S. Government. 
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After crossing the railroad the army 
soon reached several immense ranches 
belonging to Don Luis Terrazas, the 
Cattle King of Northern Mexico, and 
here they secured mounts for the men 
and provisions in plenty. Reinforcements 
had joined them at every village and 
ranch they passed, until the little army 
had grown to considerable size. It was 
now decided to 
split the army 
into two divi- 
sions. Orozco, 
with his original 
command, con- 
tinued on south 
toward Chihua- 
hua, the Capital 
of the State; 
while Madero 
and Gonzales, 
with about 550 
men, turned 
west. This move 
came near result- 
ing in the com- 
plete annihila- 
tion of Madero’s 
entire force, as 
will be shown 
later. 

On the after- 
noon of March 5, 
1911, Madero’s 
army reached a 
ranch six miles 
from Casas 
Grandes, and it 
was announced 
that a night at- 
tack was to be 
made on the 
town. Barely 
sufficient time 
was allowed to eat supper, when the 
order to march was given. After a three 
hours tramp through the darkness, the 
old adobe town came faintly into view, 
and after a halt (during which the plan 
of attack was made and the various com- 
mands assigned to their different posi- 
tions) an advance was begun. The plan 
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HON. ABRAHAM GONZALES.—Formerly Governor ot 
Chihuahua and now a Member of President 
Madero's Cabinet. 
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was to attack on both the east and west 
sides simultaneously, and the attackin 
force was accordingly so divided. The 
western division was placed under the 
command of Garabaldi, with Raoul Ma- 


_dero as second in command. The east- 


ern division was lead by Madero in per- 
son. and with him were Abraham Gon- 
zales, Major Eduardo Hay and Capt. 
Harrington (who 
had command of 
the Foreign Le- 
gion, which con- 
sisted of about 
ei ghty men— 
mostly Ameri- 
cans). 

Silently the 
advance began, 
and so quietly 
was it made that 
the attacking 
forces were right 
in the town be- 
fore they were 
discovered—be- 
ing first seen by 
a Federal sentry 
on top of the old 
church. (Every 
town in Mexico 
has an old 
church with flat 
roof and walls 
from 7 to 8 feet 
thick, built by 
the Spaniards in 
early times to 
serve the double 
purpose ofa 
church and fort, 
and these build- 
ings have always 
been used as 
forts in the various revolutions of the 
country). Suddenly on the still night 
air rang out the sentry’s enquiring chal- 
lenge, ‘“‘Quién vive?’”’—being answered 
by the battle cry of the Insurrectos, 
‘Viva Madero!”’ Then the rifles began 
spitting fire and the machine gun began 
its spiteful Rat-a-tat! tat! tat! tat!—and 
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the fight was on. Gradually the at- 
tacking forces closed in—working from 
house to house and routing the enemy 
out of their quarters by means of hand 
bombs made of dynamite. Capt. Har- 
rington was killed early in the action. 
The fight raged hot and furiously for 
three hours, and, just as the morning 
light began to dawn a white flag was run 
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Col. Cuella, with four troops of cavalry 
and two Mandragon field guns, was en- 
camped within four miles of the town, 
Madero thought that Cuella’s command 
was in Juarez—150 miles away. In fact, 
the gallant Cuella’s troopers had only 
arrived the night before—unknown to 
both Federals and Insurrectos alike. 
Next morning—hearing the noise of bat- 








A MEMBER OF THE FOREIGN LEGION 
IN MADERO’S ARMY. 





COL. RAOUL MADERO (on left) and GEN. 
- GUISEPPE GARABALDI (on right). 





up the steeple of the old church, and the 
Federal bugles blew a parley. The bat- 
tle was over. The town had surrendered. 
But the shouts of the victors were short 
lived. Scarcely had the bugles’ peaceful 
notes died away, when a column of 
Federal cavalry thundered up and began 
forming in battle line almost before they 
were discovered. Unknown to Madero, 


tle—Col. Cuella had ridden rapidly to 
the front. The arrival of his command 
threw Madero’s forces into a panic. 
Worn out with the night’s marching and 
fighting, they began to waver as the ar- 
tillery began throwing shells into the 
houses where they had sought shelter, 
and were soon in full retreat. A worse 
rout could scarcely be imagined. It was 
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every man for himself and the Devil take 
the hindmost! The Foreign Legion was 
the first to engage the newly arrived 
enemy. They were now commanded by 
Major Hay, and, being nearly all front- 
iersmen and crack shots, their Winchester 
repeaters tore great gaps in the ranks of 
Cuella’s cavalry. They did not know 
that the others were retreating, and ere 
long found themselves completely sur- 
rounded by the Federals, whose artillery 
was tearing great holes in the thick 
walled adobe houses from the protection 
of which they were fighting. Major Hay 
was wounded by an exploding shell, and, 
with half his company killed or wounded, 
was finally forced to surrender. 

The fight was over, and Madero and 
his army were scattered like quail over 
the surrounding country. His wagons, 
containing his provisions and ammuni- 
tion, were captured and his men were 
scattered over an area of fifty miles, with- 
out food, clothing or ammunition. Both 
Madero and Cuella were wounded, and a 
few days later Cuella’s arm was ampu- 
tated as a result of infection. Dr. Wil- 
son barely escaped in his ambulance, 
which contained all of Madero’s state 
papers. Had the Federals followed up 
this victory, they could easily have cap- 
tured Madero’s entire command, but it 
seems to be a habit with both sides to 
rest on their laurels when they win and 
not to follow up these sudden advantages. 

Madero made his headquarters at the 
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Hacienda San Diego, eight miles away, 
where he was gradually joined by his 
men, who straggled in one by one. This 


‘was the darkest period of the whole 


Revolution. After getting together his 
disorganized forces, Madero moved south 
—+ecruiting men and supplies—and when 
he returned, six weeks later, at the head 
of nearly 3,000 men he found that the 
Federals had abandoned Casas Grandes, 

Madero is now President of Mexico 
and Col. (now General) Cuella is now in- 
structor in the military school at Chapul- 
tepec (the West Point of Mexico), and 
they see each other every day and are 
the best of friends. Only the battered, 
bullet pierced houses and the long rows 
of graves at Casas Grandes tell the story 
of one of the fiercest battles of the whole 
Revolution, with its useless loss of life, 
No advantage could have resulted, had 
Madero won. Garabaldi is now a Gen- 
eral inthe Mexican regular army and has 
taken the field against the newer Revo- 
lutionists, and Major (now Colonel) Hay 
is in Europe on a diplomatic mission for 
President Madero. Raoul Madero is also 
a Colonet in the army. Dr. Wilson is 
chief surgeon to Orozco’s army (now in 
rebellion against Madero) and many brave 
men and efficient officers who fought with 
Madero are now fighting against him— 
their chief complaint being that he has 
not lived up to the promises he made the 
people, as set forth in the now famous 
Plan of San Luis Potosi. 


HOBOING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


By RUSSELL E. SMITH. 


m5 HE vacation trip I write of 

> was unusual. Inasmuch as 

mm | had no objective point; 

fis no reason for taking it; no 

we time limit; and no money! 

Sei Early in June I found my- 

~~ self, for no apparent reason, 

in Baltimore. Strolling out on the Point, 
near the military post, I brought up at 


the docks, close by the gangway of the 
Indore, a big ocean tramp. Having 
never been known for a retiring disposi- 
tion, I was soon aboard and in converse 
with the ruler of the galley, who, in a 
rich Whitechapel dialect, informed me 
that he was in need of a “cook’s mite” 
and asked if I were by any chance in 
search of a job. I not only answered in 
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the affirmative but declared my entire 
knowledge of the duties of the gentleman 
he referred to, and, after an interview 
with the Third Officer, found myself in- 
stalled as the Cook’s humble assistant, 
and ticketed for Liverpool. I soon 
proved my ability as a galley boy by 
slicing off a portion of my finger in an 
attempt to separate the potatoes from 
their epidermis, and the rest of the work, 
consisting of washing down the galley 
floor at 4 every morning and handing 
out the food to the crew and doing vari- 
ous other jobs, found me just about as 
useful. However, they were in dire need 
of some one and when the ship sailed 
late the next day I was still holding 
down the important post. The /ndere’s 
principal cargo was cattle, which were to 
landed at Birkenhead for slaughtering, 
and the men in charge seemed to think 
themselves due for the same fate, since 
they persisted at every opportunity in 
attempting the lives and peace of each 
other all the way over. A harder or 
tougher bunch of men it has never been 
my fortune to meet with, although I 
have been in some pretty tough spots in 
various parts of the world. After 13 
days of very heavy weather, we finally 
put ashore our cargo of live stock and 
proceeded up the Mersey to the Alex- 
andra Dock—the last of the many miles 
of docking of which the Liverpudlians 
are justly proud. 

I had been told that the place to stay 
in Liverpool was Artizman’s down in 
Scotland Road, not far from St. George’s 
Hall, and after a walk of at least four 
miles I finally found the place, in the 
toughest part of the town. I had re- 
ceived a few shillings from the Skipper 
for my more or less valuable services and 
after a couple of days in Artizman’s I 
decided to pull out for London via 
Shank’s mare. I ran across a young 
Scotchman by the name (real!) of Sandy 
Ferguson, who had just left the service 
of the Marquis of Bute. (having been his 
groom) and in company with this servant 
of Royalty I started for the great city 
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of London—over 200 miles to the south- 
east. We took a tram to Warrington 
and walked from there to Manchester, 
where we spent a day or so, and then, 
in order to reach Derby in time for the 
Scotty to see a relative of his, we took 
the train to that spot through the beauti- 
ful hill country on the Midland Railway. 
From Derby we walked to Leicester, 
through Loughboro and many beautiful 
English villages. At Leicester we de- 
cided to ride some more and purchased 
a couple of return coupons from a Lei- 
cester man, who had come up on a shil- 
ling excursion from London and was not 
going back. We left that Sunday even- 
ing and nearly sampled the inside of a 
London station house for using a ticket 
we had not bought regularly, although 
how the “bobbies”’ ever found out where 
we had secured them is a mystery to this 
day. After a time in London, Ferguson 
started back to the “Nairth,” since I 
mentioned that I intended to soon re- 
turn to America and he did not like ‘‘to 
be gangin’ aboot Lunnon”’ by himself.’ 

In company with a couple of sailors 
who had been left at Brest, France, by 
their ship, the Zennessee, 1 pulled out for 
Southampton, and, arriving at that town 
on a Friday, crept aboard a steamer at 
midnight and hid beneath the covers of 
a life-boat on the top deck, where the 
three of us staid until Saturday night, by 
which time we had passed Cherbourg 
and all danger of being thrown ashore 
again was over. Arriving back in New 
York on Saturday night, we were locked 
up in the ship’s hospital until Sunday 
morning, when the Immigration official 
took a look at us to see if we were for- 
eigners trying to enter the country, and, 
a short talk with us soon convincing him 
that we were scions of Little Old New 
York (which the three of us were by the 
way), we went ashore and there I was, 
on West 23d St—having been from 
Baltimore, in June, over to Europe and 
back to N. Y. in about four months, 
with absolutely no cost above a few 
shillings and a little hard work and con- 
siderable use of shoe leather. 


A FISHERMAN OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


[* 1837 Capt. Marryat of the Royal 
Navy wrote thus about the Missis- 
sippi River: “ It contains the coars- 
est and most uneatable of fish, such as 
the catfish and such genus, and as you 
descend its banks are occupied with the 
fetid alligator, while the panther basks 
at its edge in the cane-brakes, almost 
impervious to man.” 

If the English Captain were alive to- 
day and were to make such a statement 
as that about the fish of the Mississippi 
to Jim Leach of Hannibal, Missouri, he 
would have to back-water fast or fight. 
Because Mr. Leach has been fishing in 
that river since 1858 and he’ll take his 
Bible oath that there isn’t any better fish 
in all the world than he has caught with 
trot-line and seine in that period. Capt. 
Marryat was only on the river one trip 
—not long enough to know what a Mis- 
sissippi catfish really tastes like. Had 
his experience broadened, his opinions 
would have undergone a great change. 
Some of the Mississippi's early explorers 
had queer ideas about the big catfish 
that patroled its waters. When Mar- 
quette’s canoe was nearly upset by one 
he thought he had run across. the origi- 
nal sea serpent, described by the Indians 
as a “demon,” and which caused the ex- 
plorer to add “‘ whose roar could be heard 
at a great distance, and who would en- 
gulf them in the abyss where he dwelt.” 

Now, Jim Leach of Hannibal has 
spent the rise of fifty joyous years on 
the river, and he can tell fish stories that 
make Marquette’s Demon and its roar 
look like a side-show. For at one time 
a black sturgeon grabbed Mr. Leach’s 
line, when he was out in a rowboat, and 
started up to St. Paul with it. ‘“I own 
up,” said Mr. Leach, “that it gave me 
the buck ague. It was the first time a 
fish really had me going! I was using 


a big gaff hook and stout line. Sudden. 
ly it tightened and the boat commenced 
to move rapidly through the water. The 
fish headed up-stream, with a power that 
seemed incredible. We had quite a long 
fight before he gave up, and several times 
it was an open question whether the big 
fish or I would win. Finally he gave up 
and I towed him ashore. He was 8% 
feet long and his head was one-third 
larger than a wooden water bucket. 
When he was hauled out on the bank 
he looked as big and formidable as a 
full-grown alligator. 

“When, as a boy, I started fishing on 
the river the big fish were plentiful. 
There were cat, buffalo, crappy, bass and 
salmon. There were no German carp in 
the river then. Nearly every week we 
would catch from two to four catfish that 
would weigh from 75 to 150 lbs. It 
would take two men to handle them. 
There was always a good market for fish 
then at a bit (12% cents) a pound, and 
it’s a little funny that that is just about 
the price you get today, and that was 
over 50 years ago. I commenced fish- 
ing in 1858, and that has been mostly 
my business since, except when I was 
bridge tender. 

“The biggest catch Ieversaw? Yes; 
I remember it well. It was made by 
Tommie O’Brien in the spring of ’59. 
Tommie was some fisherman, you know. 
He swung his seine out in Eagle Slough 
—the bay up there, where steamboats 
would go through when the water was 
high. Well, when Tommie went out in 
the morning to haul in his net, he couldn’t 
budge it—it was that full of fish. He 
had ’em corralled, like a stockade for 
prisoners in time of war. It was a week 
before Tommie could take out his net, 
and all that time wagons from Hannibal 
and back in the country would be driv- 
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ing out and loading with the fish Tom- 
mie would hand out to them from that 
catch. I think there were 9 or 10 wagon 
loads—-9 at least—taken out before Tom- 
mie could haul out his net. People 
would come out in crowds to look at 
thecatch. It got 
talked about in 
town, and some 
wouldn’t believe 
it until they’d 
seen it. Tommie 
lived high on 
what he made 
out of that and 
became a noted 
citizen. 

“Most of the 
big fish are 
caught on a trot- 
line. You use 
half a buffalo for 
bait and a quar- 
ter-inch line. 
One end is fast- 
enedtotheisland 
and the other 
anchored by a 
rock or piece of 
iron down- 
stream. All the 
way down 50 to 
100 hooks or 
more are put on 
the line, and you 
just follow the 
line in a row- 
boat, take off the 
fish, rebait the 
hooks and drop 
the line in again. 
Nowadays the 
big fish run from 
8 to 10 lbs., with 
an occasional cat 
weighing 25. 
The big 100- 
pounders are rare. It’s a sight for sore 
tyes to see one. Most of the buffaloes 
have been run out by, the carp. 

“Best time for fishing? I don’t know. 
I've had just as good luck on bad days 


JAMES W. LEACH.—Who has fished in Hannibal 
Waters since 1858. 


as on good ones. When the fish are 
hungry they will bite on any sort of a 
day. I’ve caught big fish in a snow 
storm, with the weather almost at zero. 
When the river is frozen over is as good 
a time as any. I caught a 45-pound fish 
once through a 
hole in 18-inch 
ice. On windy 
days the fish are 
not so wary; 
they don’t scare 
so easily then as 
on calm days. 
Catfish some- 
times go into 
hollow logs to 
lay their eggs. 
When you find 
them there you 
put a dip-net 
overtheentrance 
to the log and 
stir up the fish 
with a stick. 
They will grab 
at a stick as vi- 
ciously as an an- 
gry dog, and if 
it’s a pretty big 
cat you’re going 
to have some ex- 
citement before 
you land her.” 

Mr. Leach’s 
cottage stands 
on an eminence 
overlooking the 
great river from 
which he has 
drawn his liveli- 
‘hood so long. 
He is in good 
circumstances, is 
yet strong and 
hearty and still 
loves the old 
stream with all the fondness of a boy. 
He has seen not only its fascinating side 
but its tragedy. In 1876 the Dictator 
crashed against the first span of the 
bridge and eleven men were killed in the 
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collision. In June, 1903, the Eagle, 
tawing a barge and loaded with excur- 
sionists, was swept against a pier by the 
force of the current and wrecked. Mr. 
Leach, who was engaged in fishing at 
the time, hurried out in his rowboat and 
rescued ten women anda man. Others 
were saved by willing hands on the 
bridge, and by the utmost exertions, in 
the face of appalling danger, the men of 
the river managed to avert a fearful loss 
of life. For 17 years, during the halcyon 
days of steamboating, Mr. Leach was a 
tender and watchman on the draw-bridge. 
At that period the bridgeman would have 
to swing the draw on an average of 25 
times for boats in each nine hours. There 
were seven men on duty—three during 
the day and four at night—and the fires 
in the bridge engine were never out. 
Now there are only two men on each 
shift, and sometimes a week passes with- 
out a boat signal to open the draw. 
Among the noted boats of the old 
days passing up and down the Upper 
River, Mr. Leach recalls the War Eagle, 
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Golden Eagle, St. Paul, Clinton, Dubugue, 
Red Wing, Davenport, Rob Roy, Aniy 
Johnson and Lucy Bertram—nearly all 
large and beautiful side-wheelers. One 
windy day, while passing the draw, the 
Clinton was blown against a pier and its 


_wheelhouse and a row of cattle were 


knocked into the river. ‘The Missis- 
sippi is a big story,” said Mr. Leach, 
“and it would take a long time to tell it, 
It’s interesting from a hundred different 
ways of looking at it. Of course in my 
business I’ve been chiefly concerned with 
my trade, but there are other things one 
cannot help but see. A big stream like 
the Mississippi means a great deal for 
the valley through which it runs. It’s 
navigable and it ought to be used. Such 
magnificent water courses in the Old 
World would be full of boats, carrying 
the commerce of the country and also 
tourists wishing to view the beauties of 
the region. I like the old river, and I'll 
bet some day—maybe not in my time, 
but before very long—it will come back 
to its own again, and our people will be 
prouder of it than ever.” 


SONG OF THE WREN. 


From the French of Andre LeMoyne.* 


Translated by Roy Temple House. 


The little green wren, with his head-dress of gold, 
Was born of a fairy egg great as a pea 
And white as a pearl; and how cheery and bold 
He greets the gay dawn from the branch of his tree! 


His butterfly brother, his sister the bee, 
Would bend a frail osier twig nearly as low; 
And yet, when the morning looks over the lea, 
His tones of clear silver, how ringing they go! 


He sings a brave song, from the sun’s early beams 
Till the light fades away and the colors depart. 
’Tis the hour of repose, and he sinks into dreams 
With a friendly Good-bye from his warm little heart. 
*The celebrated French poet, André LeMoyne, to whom his native province of Saintonge has 


recently erected: a monument, was a great lover of birds, and the above is one of his prettiest tributes 
to them. He is of course describing the golden-crested Old World wren.—R. T. H. 
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T is better to be alone than among 
enemies. I have written of our voy- 
age down White River as though its 

course lay through a tenantless wilder- 
ness, because the settlements here and 
there among the hills below Splitrock— 
and there were quite a good many of 
them on the two sides of the stream— 
in my estimation were best passed as 
quietly as possible. None of them was 
directly upon the river. The narrow shelf 
under the bluff occasionally widened into 
4 pockets and coves roomy enough for a 
e garden patch, but exposed to danger of 
a overflow in high water, and such cramped 
locations did not appeal to men who took 
a good share of their living from the 
woods, or who valued open going with 
a downhill slant when there was sudden 
occasion to escape unwelcome visitors. 
The higher lands were as fertile as the 
valleys; the flat mountain tops quite as 
free from stone, and there were pure, 
cold springs everywhere. So the earlier 
settlers climbed well above the river’s 
level when seeking home sites, and the 
passing boatman saw or heard small evi- 
dence of their vicinage. Follow the 
ragged cliff edge, and presently your feet 
would be in a dim trail, which, if you 
were woodman enough to trace it, would 
lead you back from the stream into 
plainer paths and eventually to a log 
cabin or cluster of cabins in a more or 
less spacious clearing. Baying hounds or 
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CHAPTER XIII.—Dump Sproals. 


snarling mongrels would give warning of 
your approach, and your further wel- 
come would depend wholly upon the 
character and temper of their owner. 
Before the War an unexpected visitor 
was commonly sure of a chance to an- 
nounce his errand; later, he was some- 
times greeted on sight with a half ounce 
of lead from the hot barrel of a Missis- 
sippi yager. Our simple hill dwellers 
had been taught the value of the first 
shot. 

And with the whole country upset, 
widows and orphans deserting their 
homes and refugee families from the 
Lord knows where taking possession of 
them and possibly leaving them again 
in a week or a month to another set of 
claimants—with such a state of affairs 
existent one never knew whether a once 
friendly roof would be found to shelter 


“Yankee or Southern sympathizers or pos- 


sibly a gang of thieves and cutthroats. 
Herein lay the chief peril to honest 
people, in not being able to know one’s 
friends until they had been given a 
chance to prove themselves enemies. 
Otherwise Dick and I might easily have 
gathered a party of men, to whom the 
thwarting of Pod Stukely’s plans would 
have been a highly acceptable undertak- 
ing. But as matters were the game was 
our own, to be lost or won, as chance 
decided. We had definitely abandoned 
all thoughts of getting help from the 
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soldiers at Batesville, for that would 
necessitate delay, and we were deter- 
mined the girls should be freed before 
the sun set. The other side to the matter 
was not discussed. If Stukely’s old gang 
still clung to him—if we had eight or 
ten men against us, instead of the two— 
help must be sought from some quarter. 
Grayson fretted and fumed, cursed the 
idiotic impatience that had betrayed us 
when a moment more would have 
brought Stukely under our guns, and 
at last succumbed to weariness and slept 
like a log in the bow of the boat, so 
soundly that he knew nothing of the 
happenings of the next two hours. It 
seemed to me that, for the present, he 
was much better off asleep than awake. 
There was nothing that we could do 
through the greater part of the day. 
An hour’s walk would take us from the 
river to Marvin’s Cove, and by getting 
there much in advance of the kidnappers 
there was little to be gained, as compared 
with the greater risk of ourselves being 
discovered by the occupants of the tavern. 
So I let the boat drift with the current, 
half surrendering to my own sleepiness. 
Momentarily I would be very wide awake 
and take note of the shores and of the 
rocks and shoals ahead; then my head 
would droop and I would slide across the 
boundary into Dreamland, voyage on and 
on for miles through scenery such as no 
land or clime can boast—and suddenly 
start awake, to find myself perhaps a 
hundred yards nearer some point ahead 
than when I had last observed it. A flick 
of the cold water in my face would arouse 
me temporarily, but not for long. I would 
find myself waking up again, as the first 
intimation that the water cure was not a 
permanent one. And it must have been 
that eventually I didn’t awaken. 

From my earliest recollections I have 
had such dreams as surely no boy ever 
dreamed before. Time and place, the 
limitations of Nature or of human con- 
trivance, counted for nothing when my 
eyes once closed in slumber. All things 
were possible to me—except the one im- 
mediate purpose in view. If I dreamed 
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of hunting squirrels, I could stretch my 
right arm up and up to the very top of 
the highest pine, only to find that the 
squirrel had suddenly removed elsewhere, 
If I sprouted wings and overhauled a 
flock of wild geese, the webbed feet that 
I grasped would turn to withered leaves, 
Or I would creep to a cliff’s edge above 
a sleeping panther, cautiously snip off 
a corner of rock as big as an ordinary 
two-room house, and when I sought to 
drop it upon the “ varmint ” a breath of 
wind would whisk it from my hand and 
out of sight. And so it was in my 
dreams that day. I was killing Pod 
Stukely—or trying to—as hard as ever I 
could. He was somewhere in the Marvin 
Tavern and the things I did to that old 
house are beyond telling. But finally, 
after I had swamped it with river water 
brought three miles across the mountains 
in the palm of my hand, and had pounded 
the building into dust with the butt of 
Dick’s old muzzle-loading gun, and then 
mixed and rolled the dust into a giant pill 
with an admixture of the blackberry jelly 
that Minta Jane had brought as part 
of our lunch—then that confounded pill 
cracked and sprouted before my eyes: a 
wonderful stem spiralled skyward, and 
upon its tip sat Stukely, triumphant, with 
Puss Grayson’s head sticking out of his 
coat pocket. That was an eye-opener! 
And what I saw when I sprang awake 
was hardly less wonderful in its way, 
for it possessed the compelling force of 
reality. 

The boat was aground !—pulled half its 
length, stern first, upon a sand-bar. Gray- 
son was still sleeping in the bow. Beyond 
him I could see the river, through a thin 
skirt of. willows. In that first glance I 
noted that Dick’s gun had disappeared, 
and this led to the discovery that my own 
weapon was missing as well—and both 
the paddles! I sat in helpless, hopeless 
despair, dreading to turn my head, yet 
in some wonderful way conscious that 
watchful eyes were upon me. Then sud- 
denly I was aware of the spitting crackle 
of fire and the appetizing aroma from 
broiling meat. The bear haunch that had 
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lain amidships? Gone! Our bear meat! 

The little man by the fire nodded and 
smiled as I threw myself out of the boat 
and confronted him. He was round faced 
and as beardless as a woman, with that 
pink-white complexion commonly com- 
pared to peaches and cream. I would 
have guessed his age as around 40, but 
only because of his yellowed and marred 
teeth, for facial wrinkles he had none, 
except about his mouth and eyes when 
he laughed. “Hello!” he said. “I'll 
be switched if this ain’t jest in line with 
my reg’lar luck! Couldn’t you sleep ten 
minnits longer, till I got this hunk of 
meat put away where it’s needed?” 

Two guns were leaning against a tree 
—our own. The stranger caught my 
covert glance and responded with a back- 
ward jerk of his thumb. 

“Help yourself, Billy! I jest couldn’t 
take any chances till I was filled, but 
now I don’t give a dern. Cut loose, if 
yout want to shoot. The only thing I’m 
afeard of in this world is dyin’ on an 
empty stummick. I had a great-gran’- 
mother that died for religion—starved 
herself to death, tryin’ to git thin so she 
could ketch a preacher for her second 
husband—an’ I’ve allus felt worried that 
I mought go the same way. But I reckon 
there’s no danger for the next few hours. 
Set up an’ eat some! There’s plenty to 
cook, besides what I misfiggered on the 
size of my emptiness.” 

“How did you know my name?” 

“That’s easy. I used to know your 
daddy when he looked’ jest like you; an’ 
old Dan Bayne was tellin’ me——” 

The piece of bear meat dropped from 
my fingers. “ When did you see Dan 
Bayne?” 

“T’ve been with him for a month, till 
two days ago. We got in a game of Old 
Sledge, down at Batesville and—” 

“Where is he now?” 

The chubby face suddenly grew seri- 
ous. “I’m blamed if I'll tell you, Billy! 
Them fellers tried to hog it on us, when 
they seen we held the best keerds; there 
Was some hard licks passed an’ then the 
light went out. Somebody had me by the 


neck an’ I cut him across the fingers an’ 
run, jest as they hollered ‘ Here comes 
the soldiers!’ We didn’t git together 
ag’in.” 

“Ts he likely to come this way?” 

“That’s why I’m here. The day we 
hit town he says to me, ‘ Dumplin’,’ he 
says, ‘right here we ought to find sum- 
thin’ to eat an’ a good boat to take us up 
the river.’ We done got the grub,” he 
added, with a reflective grin. 

Further questioning added liberally to 
my stock of information. Bayne and his 
companion, Dump Sproals, had discreetly 
visited Federal headquarters at Little 
Rock and taken the oath of allegiance, 
professing to be deserters from the 
Southern army—as both in fact were, 
though service under Northern colors 
had followed this first desertion. The 
purpose in view was to get “ papers” 
which would permit passing where they 
pleased unchallenged, preparatory to vis- 
iting the smaller towns where a brace of 
shifty gamblers might pick up easy 
money. Their plans in a measure mis- 
carried—for a reason they had failed to 
consider. Others were out after the easy 
picking, and the only practical way to dis- 
tinguish between professional and green- 
horn was to observe which took the 
money. “From Brownsville to Jackson- 
port,” confessed Dump, “ they played us 
for a couple of suckers. Any feller that 
wanted our money jest. reached over an’ 
took it. But ev’ry time we struck a new 
town, Dan’d dig around under his clothes 
an’ find another of them Yankee bills. 
’Pears like-a man with all that money 
hain’t got no call to gamble.” 

I could understand that Bayne’s con- 
sistent hard luck had forced him to turn 
homeward earlier than he intended. To 
gamble, a man must have money. It was 
possible that he had passed us in the dark- 
ness or perhaps while we were playing 
ferret to Stukely’s rat in that infernal 
cave. But it might easily chance that he 
would visit his hidden treasure on Split- 
rock and yet not think it worth while to 
go home. Domestic cares rested ever 
lightly on old Dan’s shoulders. It would 
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be wasting valuable time to either look 
for him up the river or wait for him here. 

“Better wake up the other feller?” 
queried Sproals. “He sorter breathes 
like he mought be hungry.” 

“Let him sleep as long as he will— 
there’s work ahead of him. I’m goin’ to 
try some more of the same in a few min- 
nits. But, first, there’s sev’ral things I 
want to tell you.” 

And in something less than five min- 
utes the chubby gambler was method- 
ically introducing bear oil into the rusted 
mechanism of a big Army revolver, 
while swearing instant destruction, and 
all imaginable after-evils as well, upon 
Pod Stukely and whoever willingly asso- 
ciated with him. Failing to connect with 
Dan Bayne, it still appeared that we had 
picked up quite a capable assistant in our 
undertaking. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
In Marvin’s Cove. 


Marvin’s Cove, or that portion of it 
where the old tavern stood, lay among 
the surrounding wooded hills like a shal- 
low bowl with a handful of broken 
crumbs in its centre. Its original set- 
tler, Old Buck Marvin, had come from 
some Northern region where the men are 
not afraid of work, and in clearing his 
land he had cut everything, big trees and 
all, instead of following the Southern 
plan, which is to “ deaden ” the trees by 
girdling and let them take their own time 
to decay. It is easier to deaden than to 
log, roll and burn, but it takes anywhere 
from Io to 20 years longer to give you a 
finished job. The Cove was as bare as 
the palm of my hand, except for the three 
connected log houses and the outbuild- 
ings around them—the fences having 
been swept away by forest fires—a good 
eighty acres of cleared land, reaching to 
the very edge of the bowl on every side. 
But it was a cracked bowl—like others 
you may have seen. Through a little 
nick on the western rim Marvin Creek 
wandered snakelike down the slope, 
across the bottom and out through a 
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broad crack southeast of the tavern. The 
road followed the general course of the 
stream, but from every side trails and 
cowpaths straggled down from the edges 
to the tavern as a common centre, and by 
any of these ways Stukely might choose 
to come. Dump Sproals (who, by virtue 
of his years of campaigning in two 
armies, had felt qualified to assume com- 
mand of our pursuing force) was insist- 
ent that our game would enter the Cove 
by the road through the upper notch, and 
probably long before our own arrival. 
“There ain’t a thing to hold him back,” 
he said. “I heard in Batesville that a 
bunch of cavalry was out that way right 
lately, an’ didn’t see anybody but Young 
Buck an’ his Mammy. That means they 
won't bother around here ag’in till they 
git news of a killin’ or a robbin’. Stukely 
knows his ground, an’ you'll find that he 
took the smoothest goin’ an’ lit out for 
some of Mam Marvin’s good cookin’, 
When we hit the road we'll find their 
tracks.” 

But we didn’t. There had been no 
passing since the melting of the sleet, 
early in the preceding day. With all pos- 
sible caution and keeping well hidden 
from watchful eyes below, we made a cir- 
cuit of the Cove and established to our 
satisfaction that there had been no ar- 
rivals that day. A little smoke was aris- 
ing from one chimney of the tavern. 
Presently we saw a woman go to the 
stream for a pail of water. She was 
erect of figure and walked with a firm, 
sprightly step, but even at that dis- 
tance we could see the snaky wisps of 
white hair. “ Mam Marvin,” announced 
Sproals. “They say she killed a crip- 
pled soldier for the brass buttons on his 
uniform. Any way, he was known to 
have gone there in hopes of gittin’ some- 
thin’ to eat. The old woman was alone, 
and nex’ day they found the poor devil 
lyin’ in the yard with the back of his 
head smashed in. I reckon the gals will 
find her mighty sorry comp’ny.” 

Just then Young Buck Marvin, her 
grandson, came out of one of the smaller 
buildings—a sort of a workshop. He had 

















“Just then one of Stukely’s men staggered forward a few steps and fell sprawling—while from 
afar came the whip-like report of a rifle.” 





an ox yoke over his shoulder, but imme- 
diately threw it to the ground, ran a few 
steps toward the tavern and called out 
something which we failed to catch. 
Mam Marvin reappeared in the door, but 


was jostled aside, and three men ran out 
past her, hatless and coatless. Young 
3uck called again and pointed, as I first 
thought, directly at the spot where we 
were hiding, on the rim of the bowl a 
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little south of west of the house and per- 
haps two hundred yards from the notch 
where the road entered. “I told you 
-so!” snarled Sproals, gripping my shoul- 
der. “ Here we've gone projickin’ around 
huntin’ for tracks, an’ lost our chance. 
They’re done cut of shotgun range from 
the bresh this minnit!” 

Minta Jane and Puss Grayson, arm in 
arm, were tripping down the slope—the 
weariness of travel momentarily forgot- 
ten in the excitement of arrival—and a 
few yards in the rear, driving their cap- 
tives before them as it were, sauntered 
Pod Stukely and three more men, all of 
whom I recognized as members of the 
gang that we had disarmed the previous 
summer. But they now carried enough 
weapons, each man, to have satisfied the 
most critical of military authorities. It is 
funny how big and long a rifle barrel will 
look if you are expecting to pose as its 
target, or how quickly you will see a 
revolver in the belt of a prospective foe- 
man. Instead of the expected odds in our 
favor, they were now—counting Young 
Buck with the rest—eight to three 
against us. “ You can’t tech ‘em with 
shot—it’s a hunderd and fifty steps!” 
repeated the little gambler. “I kin hold 
high an’ sling lead inter the bunch. But 
it won’t buy us a derned thing! The 
only chance is like we used to do in the 
Army—charge in open order, an’ fence- 
row all we kin to keep ’em from hittin’ 
us. They'll git some of us, for sure, but 
t’others kin mow ’em down at p’int blank 
range. If one of you fellers drap, I'll 
grab his gun. Git ready, an’ sail in 
a-yellin’ when I give the word.” It was 
only a fighting chance, and not a very 
promising one at that—for if we man- 
aged to dispose of Stukely and his imme- 
diate support there would still be the men 
at the tavern to cut us off from escape or 
at least pepper us in the backs as we ran 
to cover. Four of them, at any rate, and 
the Lord only knew how many more 
might show themselves when the fun 
started. If time had permitted I likely 
would have argued for more delay and 
less risk; but Sproals was already 
crouched for a dash into the open. 


AFIELD. 


And just then the man at Stukely’s 
side threw his arms on high, staggered 
forward a few steps, and fell sprawling 
—while from the farther rim of the 
bowl came the whiplike report of a rifle. 
The companions of the fallen man scat- 
tered like sheep before the rush of a 
hungry wolf. Stukely was on the ground, 
too, his head upreared like that of an 
angry snake, with rifle at shoulder in 
readiness to fire. Puss had caught Minta 
Jane around the waist and was scream- 
ing frantically. “That’s old Dan!” 
chuckled Sproals; “ but hold your hosses 
a minnit—give him a chance to load, 
We've got ‘em betwixt two fires.” 

One of the men had run back towards 
the ring of woods, but halted at Stukely’s 
volleying oaths. The tavern yard was 
suddenly bare of spectators. Presently, 
however, an armed man sprang through 
the doorway, stood for a moment at the 
house corner—and then seemed to melt 
into a writhing heap. 

“Tally two for Dan’s old spyglass!” 
yelled Sproals hysterically. “* Hey, there! 
Pod Stukely! Which way are you aimin’ 
to travel next?” 

The whine of a rifle bullet was a reply 
to our liking—for it told us that at least 
one weapon was empty. Fairly from 
cover sprang our chubby leader, his rusty 
revolver barking spitefully and drawing 
an ineffectual reply. As Dick and I fol- 
lowed into the open ground, I saw Minta 
Jane drag her companion into the shal- 
low gash of the stream where there was 
shelter from flying lead. We forgot to 
separate as we ran—fifty yards—a hun- 
dred—and horribly long ones they 
seemed, with stubborn greenbriars tan- 
gling our feet—straight into the spurt- 
ing white jets of smoke which spread 
and darkened into a fleecy cloud that 
half concealed the figures before us. 

“Not yet—not yet!” I screamed to 
Grayson, as I: saw him halt and throw his 
gun forward; but his eagerness would 
not be denied, and at the report one of 
the men cried out hoarsely and ran, fol- 
lowed by the others. 

“Shoot, Billy!” yelled Dick—but it 
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flashed upon me that the secret of our 
present advantage rested in the loads my 
double-barrel held, and I dared not bar- 
ter them even for Pod Stukely’s life. 
Dump Sproals raced past us and pounced 
upon the rifle of the fallen man. “ I'll 
keep ‘em movin’,” he yelled. “ Git to the 
gals! Hunt kiver, quick! or some of ’em 
will load an’ plug you from the bresh!”’ 

The girls! For a moment I thought 
them crazed with excitement, for they 
were in full flight down the trail toward 
the cluster of houses; but Minta Jane 
answered my shout of warning with a 
gesture toward the farther slope. Our 
desperate sally from cover had served us 
better than we could have hoped. Terror 
stricken by old Dan’s deadly sharpshoot- 
ing, a charging force from another quar- 
ter offered the men at the tavern con- 
vincing evidence that they were outnum- 
bered and surrounded. They were run- 
ning for their lives—Young Buck Marvin 
so far in advance of the others that I 
could safely credit him with having 
started the panic. 

By this time Stukely and his remain- 
ing companions had nearly reached the 
line of woods, and were so far away that 
the load of buckshot I sent after them 
only added to their haste. One of them 
appeared to be wounded, for he ran with 
ahand pressed to his side. Dump Sproals 
had discreetly swung away to the left and 
would find shelter as speedily as our 
enemies. I had not heard from his cap- 
tured rifle, and if given time to reload 
his revolver the little gambler would have 
seven bullets in readiness to protect our 
retreat. 

There was a third shot from the dis- 
tant ridge where Bayne lay concealed—a 
miss, for he had now to shoot at a mov- 
ing target and nearly the entire distance 
across the Cove. It effectually discour- 
aged, however, any half-formed intent of 
Young Buck’s followers to turn back and 
cut us off from the houses. As we raced 
along after the girls I noticed that Minta 
Jane still clung to her empty rifle, which 
Meant that the tavern would be garri- 
soned by three capable shots, even in the 
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not improbable event that Bayne and 
Dump Sproals found it impracticable to 
join us. We would be far safer behind 
the logs than in the open country, at 
least during the night, which was now 
close at hand; and the fact that two of 
our party were abroad to spy upon the 
movements of the enemy would add in 
great measure to our security. 

“ Billy,” gasped Minta Jane, stopping 
short as she reached the two great posts 
which alone indicated where the yard 
fence had once stood. “ Oh, Billy ! where’s 
the tree?” 

“ The tree?” I queried blankly. 

“T done had it chopped down. There’s 
the stump, yander. Two hangin’s—jest 
think of it, dearie!—daddy-in-law an’ 
husband, an’ my two sweet, purty boys— 
hung up like dogs! An’ I set right here 
an’ seed it all. Chopped inter firewood, 
long ago—an’ right yander is the stump. 
Oh! there’s been a heap of doin’s in Mar- 
vin's Cove.” 

Mam Marvin's 


toothless gums were 


bared in a welcoming smile as she ad- 


vanced to meet us, smoothing . her tat- 
tered apron. The Ping! of a rifle 
bullet upon the stone threshold bore evi- 
dence that the day of “ doin’s”” was still 
with us, but I doubt if either of the girls 
gave it an instant’s heed in the shock of 
being confronted with that horrible old 
woman—the living personification of 
wretchedness and crime. I caught Puss 
in my arms as she tottered and would 
have fallen. Minta Jane, white faced and 
shuddering, stepped a pace forward, as 
though to throw herself in the way of im- 
pending danger. “I’ve heard of you, 
Mam Marvin,” she said. “ You’ve robbed 
an’ murdered, an’ the punishment of the 
Lord has found you out. He lets you live 
on, ’cause life is wuss to you than death. 
You've cut down the tree. Look! What 
do you see where it stood? Tell me what 
is there?” 

The old hag’s palsied claws writhed 
and intertwined to cover her staring eyes. 
“How did you know it, gal? Can you 
see it, too—the rough, black bark, with 
the spikes driv in, fer hitchin’ hosses—an’ 
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the crooked limb that runs out to’ard the 
smokehouse? But there oughtn’t to be 
four ropes at a time. That’s what gits 
me, dearie. Why should the ole man an’ 
all of em be there to oncet? One, two, 
three, four——” She was crouching 
now, hands on knees—staring crazily into 
the vacant air and nodding her head as 
she counted. And back on the ridge 


eager hands were driving home bullets, 
and angry hearts were doubtless praying 
that Mam Marvin might hold us in the 
open for yet another minute. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Captured Rations. 


The next shots came almost instantly in 
a scattered volley, but some of them were 
evidently from beyond the tavern, and 
consequently fired by marksmen to whom 
the group at the door was hidden. It 
seemed that I instinctively felt the shock 
of every bullet, though none of them 
struck or passed near us. There is noth- 
ing quite so disquieting to nerves as the 
Zip! zip!.zip! of angry lead, coupled with 
the consciousness that there is more to 
come. 

“Here they are!” gasped Grayson, 
whirling with his empty gun raised, as 
the rush of feet bore down upon us; but 
it was Dan Bayne’s gaunt figure that 
dashed around the corner of the building, 
bent and dwarfed into the smallest target 
possible, jubilant and chuckling. “ They 
couldn’t hit the Arkansaw State House 
if they was shet up inside! ” whooped the 
old man gleefully ; “ but we’ll git to kiver, 
so they won’t waste their am’nition. In 
with ye, Mam Marvin!—grab her other 
arm, Billy, while Minta Jane goes over 
her clothes for a gun. I can see the shape 
of a knife unde- her greasy old apurn. ” 

It was a dangerous looking bit of cut- 
lery, long of blade and razor-edged, and 
the old dame cursed us heartily as we 
disarmed her. “ My little Buckie’ll git 
ye for this yet!” she stormed. “ You 
won't be the fust people that has stopped 
at Marvin’s Tavern an’ liked it so well 
that they forgot to go fu’ther. Dan 


‘old man. 


AFIELD. 


Bayne, you'd better been hung by the 
Yankees for the double deserter that yoy 
be, than to have laid the weight of yer 
finger on Mam Marvin! I'll kill ye by 
inches 

“ An’ thar’s enough of me to make the 
job a tolerable lengthy one,” grinned the 
3ut, thunder! this ain’t no 
time to be talkin’ about it.” 

We got her through the doorway by 
dragging her, and if I had not known 
better I would have sworn that we were 
hold of an unusually hefty woman in her 
best years. Mam Marvin must have been 
a wonder in her youth, with the strength 
and agility of a panther. But after the 
first flash she lay in our arms as limp as 
a wet rag, panting and exhausted. “ Over 
to that little door beyond the fireplace,” 


directed Bayne; “there’s a cubby-hole- 


of a closet—I was hyar lots of times im 
the old days—an’ it’s plenty big enough 
to hold her. Yes, she’s got to be put 
away safe, or she'll dead sure knife some 
of us or put pizen in our grub. There! 
that’s right an’ proper. Now, brace that 
bench agin the door.” 

I didn’t fancy such highhanded treat 
ment of any one in their own house— 
especially a woman old enough to be my 
grandmother. She would be comfortable 
enough, for the closet held surplus bed 
ding and was amply ventilated by the 
cracks in the partition—through one of 
which she immediately launched an end: 
less string of abuse, couched in terms that 
made poor little Puss shudder with 
horror. 

“Git into the other room, gals,” di- 
rected old Dan. “ But wait—Billy’s gun's 
loaded ; let him go ahead an’ take a fust 
squint. Cut loose at anything that wig- 
gles, Billy.” 

I was tempted to follow his orders 
literally, for the room entered was the 
kitchen, and a big black cat was up ifm 
the middle of the table, gnawing at the 
end of a fat golden corn pone that looked 
mighty good to me. Two broad Dutch 
ovens, cuddled down in the embers on the 
hearth, suggested that other bread, 
freshly baked, was needing the cook’s 
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attention and I snatched them to cooler long without a bite to eat. What's in the 
quarters at the risk of burning my fin- big pot?” 
gers. “* Smells like venison stew,” said I, lift- 


“Can you see it, too —the rough, black bark, with the spikes driv in, fer hitchin’ hosses——and the 
crooked limb that runs out to’ard the smoke-house?"’ Mam Marvin asked in a frenzy. 


“Billy’s hungry,” laughed Minta Jane; ing the lid. “ An’ I see a stack of cold 
“but Lordy! just think of us!—all day sweet.’taters yander on the shelf. Reckon 
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we're jest in time to beat Pod Stukely 
out of his supper.” 

The Grayson girl had fallen limply into 
a chair, sobbing hysterically, the picture 
of weariness and fright, and I bashfully 
threw her some words of encouragement 
as I closed and fastened the wooden shut- 
ters at the two windows. 
peep-holes between the logs here and 
there, which would serve us well enough 
against surprise; but night was at hand 
and it would not do to have our figures 
outlined against the firelight. “ This beats 
the cave, yander up the river, Puss,” I 
said. ‘We're walled an’ roofed an’ 
grubbed, an’ I reckon Mam Marvin's 
beds will go mighty good, after the sort 
of travel you girls have had for the past 
twenty-four hours. You must be jest 
about tired to death.” 

“ Shucks!” exploded Minta Jane, with 
a derisive inflection that grated on my 
nerves. “ Puss is jest beginnin’ to git 


her second breath—an’ here you're talkin’ 
like she’s a rag doll with all the stuffin’ 


out of her. Get busy, you two! an’ put 
the dishes on the table. Them that’s 
goin’ to eat has got to work!” 

“TI kin hustle for the two of us,” I 
volunteered ; but Puss was already on her 
feet and looking for that one thing need- 
ful of all good housewives—the dish rag. 
Pick your woman where you will and put 
her in the most spick-and-span pantry on 
earth, and she will give every dish a sus- 
picious scrutiny and a casual rub or two 
before she eats out of it. From appear- 
ances Mam Marvin was a tolerably neat 
housekeeper, for all her crazy ways, but 
it’s feminine to have suspicion of all 
cleanliness but one’s own. 

Grayson came in from the third room 
and reported making an inspection of the 
attic and cellar. ‘“ We’re in full posses- 
sion,” he said, “ but I’d rather be in ‘our 
boat on the river. - That woman has been 
boasting that we saw only half of Stuke- 
ly’s men. The rest were out on a raid 
after provisions and will be back tonight. 
They can hold us cooped up here until —” 

“No longer than it takes Dump 
Sproals to notify the Federals at Bates- 


There were 
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ville,’ I interrupted him. ‘“There’s noth. 
ing to worry about—now that we’ve got 
the girls back again. I’d back old Dan 
aginst twenty Pod Stukely’s!” 

“T kin see some feller movin’ in the 
aidge of the bresh,” called the old man, 
“ Blame the luck! I ain’t sartin but it’s 
Dump. Thar! he’s gone agin. I wish I'd 
shot when I had a chaince. What are } 
you-all doin?” 

“Gittin’ ready to eat, Pappy,” an 
swered Minta Jane. “Come ahead! they 
won't risk showin’ themselves afore j 
dark.” 

“ Found any coffee?” 

“It’s done made an’ set off—a hull tea- 
kettle of it, an’ as black as your hat, 

sring a chair with ye, Pappy.” 

Come to think of it—now that years 
and years have passed and I can look 
back upon that experience as critically 
as any non-participant—there was some 
thing marvelous about the spirit of peace. 
ful content in which we set about demok 
ishing the meal that had been prepared 
for Mam Marvin’s guests. Maybe we 
were all a trifle expectant of disquieting 
shots from the besiegers. But they did 
not come, because a bullet directed at the 
tavern would as likely find our hostess 
as any of her unwelcome guests and 
doubtless Buck Marvin had urged that 
fact forcibly upon his associates. The 
old woman had ceased her ravings and 
we could hear her crooning snatches of 
song in a weird monotone. “ Listen!” 
whispered Minta Jane. “It’s like she 
was puttin’ a baby to sleep. I suppose 
the pore woman has had a sight of trou- 
ble—enough to make anybody go crazy.” 

“°Tain’t craziness—it’s the pure cus 
sedness she was born with,” objected 
Bayne, reaching for his second cold po 
tato. “I’ve knowed lots of men that 
come to Arkansaw because they’d done 
meanness in fheir own State, but she’s the 
fust woman of my knowledge that-away. 
Killed the feller she aimed to marty. 
Gimme some more of that deer meat, 
Billy. Rich folks, she was—Georgy cot- 
ton planter’s gal. An’ some more coffee. 
Had it all fixed up to marry, but caught 
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her feller sparking another gal an’ 
chopped his head open with an axe. Then 
she lit out for Arkansaw an’ married old 
Buck Marvin. Fust an’ last I’ve heered 
of her bein’ mixed up in the killin’ of— 
Say, Puss, wouldn’t this bread be lar- 
rupin’ with a mess of buttter an’ ‘lasses 
mixed up in yer plate?” 

‘ “How you come to happen round, 
Pappy?” briefly queried Minta Jane, 
whose covert signal had halted the old 
man in his unsavory recital. 

“Huh, that was funny! Sorter like 
knowin’ the hoof marks of yer own mule. 
‘Member that patch I pegged on yer 
shoe, Minta Jane? Fust thing I seed 
when I struck Pod Stukely’s trail, back 
yander by the river—an’ I guessed whar 
he was headin’ for. Beat him to it by 
cutting’ ‘cross lots, but my laigs feel like 
they was wore off clar up to the dew- 
claws. Hard travelin’ sorter upsot my 
narves, too—for the best I could do was 
two kills out of three shots.” 

“Why didn’t you pick for Stukely?-” 
—voicing a question which had puzzled 
me all along. 

“What! Kill Pod? An’ him the only 
feller on ‘arth that’ll keep things stirrin’, 
now that we’re mighty nigh done with 
the War? Why, I look to have a sight 
of fun with him yet!” 

“If he don’t switch matters around an’ 
have fun with you,” rejoined his daugh- 
ter. “Billy, I reckon you’ve got some 
buckshot that'll fit my rifle. I'll tend to 
Pappy’s little Pod, all right—it’ll be 
somethin’ to tell my _ gran’-children 
about.” 

“Leave him to me, Miss Bayne,” 
urged Grayson eagerly. “Killing is 
men’s work. I wouldn’t, for the world, 
have you —” 

“ Hear him, Minta Jane?” taunted old 
Dan. “ He’s done said he wouldn’t have 
you, an’ that settles it! It’s Billy for you 
now or nobody—an’ I’ll leave it to the 
crowd if that ain’t the same as no choice 
at all. As for little Puss here, if she’ll 
wait for me till Aunt Marth chokes her- 
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self on her tooth-brush, we'll build a new 
room on the old shanty an’ live in style.” 

“Not till I’m married an’ gone,” re- 
torted Minta Jane. “I won't live in the 
same house with a mammy-in-law that’s 
better lookin’ than me—not if I have to 
stay here an’ keep tavern with Mam Mar- 
vin!” And this reminder of our present 
surroundings effectually put an end to 
the merriment. 

“We're in sorter a tight box, Billy,” 
confided the old man, when we were 
alone in the outer room. “ They can’t 
come to us in daylight, but I’m bettin’ 
my last bean that there’ll be things doing 
tonight. It’s cloudin’ up black, an’ that’s 
as good as Pod Stukely wants. Fust 
thing you know he'll stick a chunk of 
fire to this old shack—it’ll burn like a 
stack of dry fence-rails—an’ I reckon a 
bunch of us ’Il be fried to cracklin’s if we 
don’t march out an’ surrender. But what 
in thunder are we goin’ to do? That lit- 
tle Grayson gal is walked down till she 


can’t wiggle a hoof or we’d take chances 


She’s 
Now if there was 


an’ try to make it to the breesh. 
got to have rest, Billy. 
only Minta Jane —” 

“TI reckon Stukely won’t find things 
comin’ his way so easy,” said I. “ We’ve 
got the advantage of shotguns agin rifles. 
You an’ I'll slip outside an’ lay for ’em as 
they come—an’ I’m tellin’ you right now 
that Pod’ll be first choice for me, if there 
is any pickin’ an’ choosin’. But hadn’t we 
better git Mam Marvin out of her coop 
an’ give her some supper? Her keepin’ 
so quiet sorter gives me the all-overs—for 
I know she ain’t asleep.” 

The bench still stood braced against the 
crosspiece of the closet door. 

“Stop her, if she comes with a rush,” 
directed Dan. “ Missus Marvin, it’s grub 
time—if you don’t mind eatin’ at the sec- 
ond table? Why! blame it, Billy ! Whar’s 
she at?” 

As regarded human occupancy, the 
closet was empty. Mam Marvin had 
quietly lifted one of the short floor 
puncheons and escaped! 

To be continued. 





OLD COLONEL. 


By JOHN J. OHRT. 


ANY fine pointers, setters and span- 
iels have come my way, for in my 
early days I was one of lowa’s 

most enthusiastic sportsmen. But the 
memory of them all fades away when I 
think of old CoPonel—for he was the dog 
of them all. He was true dog, from the 
tip of his tail to the tip of his nose, all 
excepting the bark—for, during the many 
years we were together, | never once 
heard him utter a sound, either bark or 
growl. But | am getting ahead of my 
story. Colonel was a dropper, his dam 
being a small active pointer and his sire a 
native setter. His parents had no pedi- 
gree, but they were both good hunting 
dogs. To all appearances Colonel was a 
setter. He had a long flag on his tail, 
which drooped to no great length; in ad- 
dition, he had a deep chest, well formed 
legs and mild brown eyes. 

It was in the middle of the seventies 
that his owner took sick and died. The 
physician who had attended him took the 
dog in payment, he being the last of his 
master’s worldly possessions. 1 chanced 
to see him one day, chained in the Doc- 
tor’s back-yard, his big brown eyes. tell- 
ing the story of his sad plight. He was 
not doomed to be a prisoner long, how- 
ever, as “I fancied the dog and bought 
him. I released him of chain and collar 
and we became friends at once—he fol- 
lowing me home without the least hesita- 
tion. The collar and chain were at once 
a thing of the past. 

As soon as the ice had sufficiently 
cleared in the spring, we pulled up to an 
island some four miles above town, in the 
hopes of getting a little shooting. It was 
not yet daylight when we landed—the 
' stars standing out with marvelous brilli- 
ancy, everywhere a steely blue. The 
river was faintly illumined by the wan- 
ing moon, which was making its appear- 


ance over the top of the timber-line. By 
its pale light we found our way to a little 
pond in the island which was not over 
250 yards wide. ‘he ice extended near- 
ly 50 yards from shore, the rest being 
open water. I winged a fine mallard 
drake that dropped in the pond, but 
would not let the dog go after it. ’Twas 
but a short time until five big geese came 
over me. I killed one with the first bar- 
rel and winged another with the second, 
which went sailing out into the open 
water, where he sat with head up, look- 
ing at us. I gave him a couple of loads 
but found that he was too far off to kill, 
After I had fired this last shot, Colonel 
ran out onto the ice and broke through, 
Instead of turning back (like I have seen 
so many dogs do) he broke his way on 
out, and the chase began. After that 
goose he went, regardless of all else, 
Sometimes the mallard would get in his 
way but he paid no attention to it. It was 
the goose he wanted first ; the other could 
wait. Meanwhile I broke a channel for 
him with a pole, through which he final- 
ly towed his quarry. I did not send him 
in again after the duck, as the water was 
intensely cold. 

When sitting in a blind, Colonel’s head 
would continually go from side to side 
and every duck that passed he saw. I 
could always tell from his actions when 
there were ducks in sight. At such times 
he could not be prevailed upon to share 
my lunch with me; he had no time to 
waste. Upon one of these occasions, 
when Colonel was on watch and I was 
partaking of a frugal meal, I saw his ears 
go up, as he gave me a quick, sidelong 
glance. Suddenly a flock of canvasbacks 
came over us. I wounded one that fell 
half a mile or so off on the prairie, across 
a swamp. Colonel knew that that duck 
was hit as well as I did. He never took 
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his eyes off of it till it fell, and then he 
started. He did not rush pell-mell 
through the swamp, but made a big cir- 
cle around its end and out into the tall 

ss. In half an hour or so he came 
back with the duck in his mouth. 


* * * * 


Once, in September, two of my friends 
and myself went fishing. Among other 
good things to eat was a large lemon pie. 
The pie was carefully placed on the rear 
seat, and when Colonel came in he took 
hisaccustomed 

lace in the stern. 
I had taught him 
to always sit in the 
centre of the seat, 
and he, being an 
obedient beast, 
didn’t mind a little 
thing like a pie, so 
comfortably 
seated himself in 
the centre of it! 
When we landed 
we found our pas- 
try in bad condi- 
tion. The boys 
censured me for 
always taking that 
old dog along. 
We were soon ab- 
sorbed in our fish- 
ing, however, and 
Colonel, being of 
anervous temper- 
ament, was not 
content to loll 
about watching us 
or snooze away the quiet hours in the 
warm September sunshine; so he went 
off hunting on his own. hook. It was not 
long until he returned with a young, full- 
grown mallard in his mouth. I took the 
duck from him, and in a short time he 
came back with another; after which he 
brought still another. We forgave him 
for sitting on the pie. 

One of Colonel's specialties was quail 
and prairie-chicken hunting. I remem- 
ber one time a friend and myself drove 
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out to where he thought we could find a 
covey of chickens. We put the dog into 
a stubble field and he ranged over that 
40-acre piece—sometimes he on one side 
and we on the other. At last he came 
to a point. We followed him and up 
jumped a chicken. We shot it. Colonel 
stood perfectly staunch. Four more got 
up—one at a time—and we got them all. 
After that we found another small covey, 
out of which we got five. One chicken 
was badly hit and wobbled off and fell in 
the corn. That was the only time the old 
dog ever broke 
shot. It was too 
much for him. 
He had to go after 
that one first. 
Colonel was a 
good provider in 
camp. He would 
generally put in 
his spare time 
hunting for crip- 
pled ducks and 
rabbits, always 
bringing them in 
alive. He was as 
fleet as a grey- 
hound, and woe to 
the poor cottontail 
that jumped up in 
front of him! If 
the ground were 
open, 50 or 75 
yards would usu- 
ally end the race. 
One spring, 
shortly after the 
shooting season 
had closed, I took a trip abroad, on which 
I was gone nearly five months. Near the 
stable stood a small shed on posts, and 
when Colonel learned that I had vanished 
he took to the shed, and no coaxing or 
tempting food would bring him out. The 
food was left nearby, however, and in the 
early morning he would go to the river 
for his daily drink and swim. The day 
I came home the old fellow greeted me, 
and from that day on he came into the 
house as usual. During the eight years 
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of our close companionship I never heard 
him utter a growl or bark. To all ap- 
pearances he was dumb. Dear old Colo- 
nel! Long years ago he went to the 
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Happy Hunting Grounds, where crippled 
ducks and rabbits are plentiful, but he ig 
not forgotten. 


A MOUNTAIN TROUT OUTING. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


ANTEEDLAH is a winding, foam- 
S ing, rushing mountain stream that 

rises away off somewhere under 
Hinkey’s Dome. It flows into Mid- 
dle Creek where the gnarled, wooded 
ravines, offshooting from the upper 
ranges, dwindle gradually into the foot- 
hills that mark the descent of the plateau 
into the narrow, fertile Valleys of the 
Cheat River on the one hand and the Lit- 
tle Kanawha on the other. This high 


ridgy plateau, scarred by forest fires and 
the ruthless lumber depredators, is one of 
West Virginia’s watersheds. Besides the 


before mentioned streams, several other 
rivers have their sources snugly tucked 
away at differing angles of the compass, 
somewhere along its widely scattered 
slopes. The Elk, the Gauley, the Green- 
briar, and certain southerly branches of 
the Potomac also derive tiny primitive 
sustenance from the springs that nestle 
in its bosom. We decided, when our 
boys came home for the long vacation, 
that we would take one of our old-time 
tramps up, up, up, where the speckled 
beauties hide under shelving banks or 
behind rocks and sunken logs, waiting 
to pounce upon the gaudy fly dangling, 
too often, from the warily balanced rod 
of the angler who really knows how to 
cast and blesses his gods for the knowl- 
edge. By the end of June the trout 
would be playing hide-and-seek near 
the mouths of the smaller runs and the 
fishing would be confined mainly to early 
mornings or late afternoons, when the sun 
did not belt a fellow quite so heavily as 
during mid-day. Moreover, our angling 
would be along narrow, tumbling brooks, 
with eddying pauses down the bottoms 


of deeply wooded glens, mid laurel and 
rhododendron, where the angler could 
ricochet from one bank to the other or 
squat behind rocks or logs mid-stream 
and where he could fling his fish to either 
bank or stow them in his creel, if he hap- 
pened to have one along, instead of gill- 
ing them on a forked branch. 

I also had acquaintances among the 
mountain folk, where we could get milk 
from the real cow and other things not 
always come-at-able in camps. The 
Ancient Angler (Modesty forbids us to 
be more explicit), having fished these 
streams off and on for 20 years, was at- 
companied by Captain Jinks (so nick- 
named for no known reason whatever), 
who was full of an up-to-date scorn for 
the humble cane rods and natural fly bait 
that were of the woods-woodsy. He bore, 
instead, a brand-new snap-jointed steel 
affair that strongly reminded the Ancient 
One of a mammoth knitting needle on 
adjustable springs. Grunty Bob (so 
called from an infantine habit of harm- 
less complaint over anything annoying), 
was particularly strong on the subject of 
patent reels, silken lines and fly books 
stocked with fearsome specimens of the 
fly-maker’s art. It had occurred to the 
Ancient One that a rough-house trip into 
the real woods, where newspapers, tele- 
phones and railroads were as things of 
another world, would perhaps wear s0 
much of the edge off these square- 
limbed High School products as would 
do them and incidentally the Ancient 
One some good. 

So we started for the Santeedlah re- 
gion, after leaving the last hack at 4 
place called Bulltown, where a dozen 
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buildings, inclusive of a store, blacksmith 
shop, and postoffice, are about all that 
commemorates the scene of one of the 
few battles on West Virginia soil during 
the Civil War. Grunty shouldered the 
bed bag, while Capt. Jinks did likewise 
with a pack holding some grub, an 
aluminum frying pan, an agate-ware ket- 
tle, three tin cups, three ditto plates, 
with knives and forks duly commensu- 
rate. The fishing tackle, a solitary shot- 
gun and about as small a modicum of 
underwear as would suffice for decency’s 
sake were bundled into a rubber blanket 
and assigned to the Ancient One. The 
firearm we carried chiefly because of a 
frisky pointer that answered to Ely or 
“*Ly” for short. But Ely would not 
lie, even on a point. It was not his na- 
ture. Besides, the game season was over, 
except for squirrels and rabbits. 

Ten miles of weary tramping made us 
all sick of our burdens before the shelter- 
ing shade of the foothills brought us to 
one of the numerous, brooks that help to 
swell the Santeedlah in its downward 
course. Then we recklessly took a plunge 
bath—at least the boys did—while I 
bathed more gingerly on a flat rock con- 
veniently low. Thus refreshed, we 
tramped it another mile to our first 
camping ground, where the Ancient One 
proceeded to build on a shelving gravel 
bank a small stone cooking range for 
frying pan and coffee pot. He was soon 
preparing the bread, bacon and egg sup- 
per that preceded our first evening’s try 
_ at the trout. Some anglers at the mouth 
of Devil Ruin had fished all day with 
but poor luck and were chuckling fur- 
tively at our advent; but whether it 
was in anticipation of our probable de- 
feat or (in case of our success) that we 
might be able to supply their frying pan 
with part of our catch, was uncertain. 
Grunty voted to tarry about the Run, 
while Capt. Jinks stuck to the Ancient 
One, merely because he deemed it better 
fish “medicine” to stay with the old 
man for a while at least. 

We loafed along, dropping our flies at 
one pool and then another, until we had 
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landed about a dozen 8 to Io inch trout. 
By that time the two of us were within 
less than a mile from where Santeedlah 
gurgied by on its downward way toward 
Middle Creek, which is the main water- 
way in this particular edge of that wide 
wilderness. To Capt. Jinks our sport 
seemed slow, despite its improvement 
over the Devil Run methods used where 
the other party was camped. “I'll bet 
Grunty don’t stay long with those chaps,” 
remarked his brother. “They don’t 
know how to fish, do they, Dad?” But 
Dad preferred to remain non-committal 
and suggested: ‘Suppose we strike 
across to the Santeedlah? Seems to me 
I remember a pool or two where there 
ought to be some bigger ones. We'll not 
forget to remember that Grunty is some- 
where behind us, though. 

“He won't let us do that,” assured 
Capt. Jinks, “especially if. he has -any 
luck. Remember how he bragged about 


that blue cat and buffalo—” 
Never show that you 


“Hush, son! 
are envious.” 

The oldest brother sulked somewhat 
after this, as we followed a blazed trail 
leading diagonally towards the nearest 
mountain spur, at the foot of which we 
found Santeedlah. There was still light 
enough from the setting sun, where a 
deep, sullen pool, with a few stumps and 
a stranded log or two at the upper end 
and with a fallen tree-top athwart its 
lower terminus, hinted boldly of good 
hiding places for trout—possibly rain- 
bows; for, to my knowledge, some of 
these streams had been visited by our 
State Fish Commission the year before. 

Taking the old tree-top for a base, 
Capt. Jinks crept into the sedgy border 
along the bank, while the Ancient One 
lurked behind the stumps and watched 
an exhibition of really dexterous fly cast- 
ing that warmed his heart for the 
younger one. The stream being narrow, 
the flies had to be dropped just so, and 
when a fish was hooked it had to be 
played in such a manner as to dodge the 
tree branches and be led circuitously to- 
wards the sedgy banks. With no fuss 
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and making no superfluous breaks, the 
boy kept landing his trout until our basket 
was almost full. Not large ones, vet of 
choice frying size—though none of them 
were rainbows. He caught them so fast 
and with such keen delight that I could 
not find it in my heart to do more than 
creel them as he threw them ashore and 
tried for the next one. One beauty was 
at least a foot long. Jinks.declared it 
must be 14 inches. “ A mountain brook 
trout 14 inches long is abnormal,’ com- 
mented the Ancient One. “ You’ve caught 
plenty. Don’t yarn about the size.” 
There was a good moon and we con- 
tinued the sport until about 10 by our 
watches; then we struck back towards 
our camp with quite as many to our 
credit as any two modest anglers ought 
to hope for: In returning, we made a 
détour, bringing us to Middle Creek, 
nearly a mile below the Santeedlah, and 
thence, more to the left, up again to the 
mouth of Devil Run. Here we came up 
with the other kid, who had 8 or Io small 


trout, not to be compared in size or num- 
ber with those caught by his brother. 
Well, we cleaned them all, and, on invita- 
tation from the head of the other camp- 
ers, took them to their cabin; for they, 
it seemed, had a cabin, and tent and 
sundry womenkind. At. breakfast all 


hands ate trout to repletion. Even Ely 
feasted on the remains, together with a 
dog or two belonging to our friends. 
Grunty told us that, after we left him, 
he had tried several pools about the 
mouth of Devil Run. Being joined by 
one of the campers, they had changed 
the latter’s luck; for he too had landed 
several small ones. 

Next day we loafed at the cabin, dry- 
out our things, going over tackle, resting 
up after the tramp from Bulltown. Also 
we watched the cabin folks throw hooks, 
baited with worms or grubs, into the 
Run and term that fishing. During the 
day Capt. Jinks and two girls of the 
other party slipped off into an old field 
for blackberries and came back with a 
tin box of grasshoppers and crickets, 
with which the boy began to haul out 
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some of the same trout that had dis- 
dained the angle worms. But the Ancient 
One stopped this. “ If you must fish for 

trout, use your flies.” 

These summer campers, while nice 
people, were so innocent and credulous 
in the ways of woods creatures that it 
was almost pathetic. Later on Grunty 
took Ely and the shotgun into the old 
field and beyond, returning towards 
night with several squirrels and a couple 
of rabbits. The campers fairly wor- 
shiped him for so doing. But Capt. 
Jinks leaned uneasily towards the An- 
cient One, whispering: “ Say, Dad! Are 
squirrels in season now?” Fortunately, 
that year they were, owing to some fool 
negligence of our lawmakers at their last 
biennial session. 

Well, we fished and hunted with that 
blesséd family three days longer, being 
rewarded by their good cookery and some 
comforts that our own limited equipment 
had obliged us to discard on leaving 
home. The men folks fished with us— 
going up the Santeedlah for miles; while 
the women, under tutelage of the boys, 
made free with our fly books, especially 
when either of the boys was along. In 
Santeedlah’s fierce current the trout were 
mostly large, making such fierce rushes 
that I thought our campers would go 
wild with nervous delight! We had great 
luck, and when we finally moved on, 
after several days, we left behind for the 
summer campers enough fresh fish to 
last them as long as they would keep. 
After that our course led us toward the 
head of Santeedlah, under the crest 
of Hinky’s Dome in the main range. At 
Tom Powell’s, where we staid the next 
night, and by his advice, we struck San- 
teedlah again, leaving it shortly to as- 
cend Dry Run—having trout to eat all 
the way, until the boys themselves began 
to complain of the monotony of the fare. 
What do you think of that? Too much 
fish diet—in the high mountains! 

Four days more of tramping; then, 
on the last day, we managed to fill our 
creel with goodly rainbows, near the 
mouth of Middle Creek, and with this 
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last catch we made for the Accommoda- 
tion train, which that afternoon bore us 
to Richwood. There we took the through 
express for Clarksburg, getting off at 
Burnsville, and hiked for home on one 
of the hacks. 

“Tell you what, Dad,” quoth Capt. 
Jinks two days later (who, after shuck- 
ing his woods gear, was clad in baseball 
togs and sorting over a motley array of 
ball bats), “The Call of the Wild is 
all O. K., so far as it goes. You are 
a daisy, you are, in the woods—and then 
some: But when I need the real thing, 
give me a rare steak, a shower bath, and 
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Then, when Umpy calls 


” 


the score card. 
out Play ball! I wanta whoop 

There’s filial gratitude for you! 

Grunty Bob mildly dissents. What he 
wants, and is going to have—sometime— 
is the big woods, with a breechloading 
rifle, plenty of soft-nosed bullets, and a 
sizable live bear or two thrown in. As 
for trouting: Well, that will do when 
you’re hard up for good grub, or for 
summer campers, like 

And he mentioned our friends of Devil 
Run. 

Truly, the up-to-date youth of our 
land are hard to satisfy. But what’s the 
use of worrying, anyhow? 


CH “YO 


TROUT CREEK. 


By LOU RODMAN POLLEY. 


The place to fish, is on Trout Creek. 
But wait till I kin tell yuh about 
The time I camped thar for a week 
And pulled from the creek the champeeon trout. 


The fly has but time the stream to brush, 
When a big, bright bulk goes dashin’ past— 

As th’ King of Trouts comes up with a rush— 
And—Gulp! In the gills l’ve got ’im fast. 


Moses! 
Look out! He'll be down under them roots! 
There! He heads for that rock again— 
He’ll break the line, I’ll bet my boots! 


At last, he’s still. Ill stir the line. 

Whoopee! Here he comes—ev’ry fin in air. 
Old chap, as a fighter, you’re sure fine. 

More line—more line! /es’ see ’im tear! 


He’s givin’ the rod a strain. 


Say, but I sweat! An’ the game wasn’t mine 
For full three hours by watch and sun. 
Then I slowly reeled ’im in on the line— 
An’ the fight with th’ King of Trouts was done. 


’Twas all I could do to lift ’im out. 
Sides most black—with crimson shot. 
No man never seen sich another trout. 
What did he weigh? J’ve clean forgot! 





WirH the mercury trying to climb out 
of the thermometer and ice at a premium, 
the use of fire would seem superfluous, 
except to prepare for what the little boy 
defined as the three great Jewish festivals 
—breakfast, dinner and supper; but 
wherever we go for an outing, no matter 
what time of the year, a few sticks burn- 
ing brightly when night falls is as much a 
part of the routine as eating. Prepara- 
tion for camp is almost as enjoyable as 
the consummation of such preparations, 
and it is always possible to find long lists 
of what should be taken, the total cost of 
such lists many times acting as a serious 
handicap to a proposed trip. A word 
of warning to the tenderfoot. Wher 
you get ready to go to the woods or 
wherever else you decide to spend a vaca- 
tion, don’t let any list of equipment keep 
you from going. Pack up what you may 
have or can afford to purchase and go to 
it. If the fare to one place is too much 
for your exchequer, cut the distance in 
half and go anyhow. If the railroad is 
too expensive, tackle the trolly, and if 
the trolly does not penetrate where you 
want to go, tramp it! The idea is to go 
somewhere and somehow and make the 
best of whatever is done. It has long 
been known that children require a cer- 
tain amount of play to keep them healthy 
and normal in mind and body. Yet we 
forget that adults are but children of a 





larger growth and require play to restore 
the nervous system, strained by the re- 
quirements of modern life. Any sport, 
any game, any pastime, properly con- 
ducted, supplies exercise that is a natural 
born foe to drink, indigestion, bad temper 
and low spirits. So long as the pastime 
takes you outdoors and occupies your 
mind, the eminent specialist is not likely 
to get you, and the price of his prescrip- 
tion will more than pay for the annual 
outing, even though it may be only a 
modest camp close to home, but minus 
the drafts on energy drawn by 12 months 
constant attention to business. 

THE beach gunner will be looking over 
his outfit this month, and, so soon as he 
gets word the birds have come, will leave 
business to care for itself while he makes 
his annual pilgrimage to some chosen 
resort. He will not make the big bags 
of former years, for Alas! the shore-birds 
are rapidly decreasing and unless ade- 
quate protection is afforded them they 
will soon be extinct. Much attention has 
been given to the study of the habits of 
this group of birds by the Government 
and some extremely interesting data se- 
cured. For instance, the table following 
shows the nesting places of the varieties 
mentioned. 


Turnstone. Arenaria interpres. 83° 
a . ° 
Knot. Tringa canutus. 83 
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Red Phalarope. Phalaropus fulicarius. 82° 
Sanderling. Calidris leucophoea. 82° 
Ringed Plover. A®galitis hiaticula. 78° 
Ruddy Turnstone. Arenaria interpres mori- 
nella. : 74° 
Purple Sandpiper. Arquatella maritima. 74° 
Northern Phalarope. Lobipes lobatus. 74° 
Red-backed Sandpiper. Pelidna alpina sak- 
halina. 72° 
Long-billed Dowitcher. Macrorhamphus gris- 
eus scolopaceus. yf tg 
Pectoral Sandpiper. 
Baird Sandpiper. 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 
collis 
Black-bellied Plover. Squatarola squatarola. 
7° 
Semi-palmated Sandpiper. Ereunetes pusillus. 
vk 
Least Sandpiper. Pisobia minutilla. 70° 
Stilt Sandpiper. Micropalama himantopus. 69° 
White-rumped Sandpiper. Pisobia fucicollis. 69° 
Hudsonian Godwit. Limosa haemastica. 69° 
Pacific Golden Plover. Charadrius domenicus 
fulvus. 65° 
* * * 


Contrast this table with the former, 
and think of the distances covered annu- 
ally in passing from breeding place to 
their abiding places during our winter 
time. 

VENEZUELA.—Western Sandpiper. 

BRAZIL.—Dowitcher. 

PERU.—Northern Phalarope; Blacked-neck 
Stilt; Long-billed Dowitcher; Willet; Spotted 
Sandpiper; Black-bellied Plover. 

CHILE.—Baird Sandpiper; Least Sandpiper ; 
Hudsonian Curlew; Snowy Plover; Surf Bird; 
Ruddy Turnstone; Oyster Catcher. 

URAGUAY.—AStilt Sandpiper. 

ARGENTINA.—Pectoral Sandpiper; Soli- 
tary Sandpiper; Upland Plover; Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper; Golden Plover; Semi-palmated 
Plover; Sanderling. 

PATAGONIA.—Semi-palmated Plover; Es- 
kimo Plover. 

STRAITS OF MAGELLAN.—Hudsonian 
Godwit; Greater Yellow-legs; Lesser Yellow- 


Pisobia maculata. 71° 


Pisobia bairdii. 5 
Tryngites subrufi- 
3 Ba 


legs. 
TERRA DEL FUEGO.— Knot; White- 
trumped Sandpiper. 2 
FALKLAND ISLANDS.—Wilson Phalarope. 
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Here is a list of the varieties likely to 
be found along the Atlantic Coast: 


Phalaropes (3 varieties): Red (Phalaropus 
fulicarius) ; Northern (Lobipes lobatus); Wil- 
son (Steganopus tricolor). This last named 
variety is very rare south of New Jersey. 

Dowitechers (2 varieties) : Macrorhamphus 
griseus and Macrorhamphus griseus-scolopace- 
ous. 

Stilt Sandpiper (Micropalma himantopus). 
Very rare; almost extinct. 

Knot (Tringa canutus). 
extinctiorf. 

Purple 
Rare. 


Marked for early 


Sandpiper (Aquatella maritima). 
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Pectoral Sandpiper (Pisobia maculata). 
More common inland, but rare anywhere. 

White-rumped Sandpiper (Pisobia fucicollis). 

Least Sandpiper (Pisobia minutilla). 

Red-backed Sandpiper (Pelidna alpina sak- 
halina). 

Curlew Sandpiper (Erolia feruginea). Rare. 

Semi-palmated Sandpiper (Ereunetes pusil- 
lus). 

Western Sandpiper (Ereunetes mauri Ca- 
banis). Rare; only seen in the fall. 

Sanderling (Calidris leucophea). 

Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa). 
extinct. 

Hudsonian 
Very rare. 

Greater Yellowlegs (Totanus melanoleucus). 

Yellowlegs (Totanus flavipes). 

Willet (Catoptrophorus semi-palmatus). 
Marked for early extinction. 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper (Tryngites subrufi- 
eollis). Marked for early extinction. 

Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis macularia). 

Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus). 

Hudsonian Curlew (Numenius hudsonicus). 

Eskimo Curlew (Numenius borealis). Very 
rare. 

Black-bellied Plover (Squatarola squatarola). 

Golden Plover (Charadrius domenicus). 
Marked for early extinction. 

Killdeer Plover (Oxyechus vociferus). 

Ruddy Turnstone (Ochthodromus wilsonii). 

Oyster Catcher (Hematopus ostralagus). 
Rare north of Virginia. 


Practically 


Godwit (Limosa hemastica). 
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WHILE the Government will not pro- 
vide the annual National team and indi- 
vidual rifle and revolver matches this 
year, usually held this month, the New 
Jersey Rifle Association will join pro- 
grams with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and from Aug. 24 to Sept. 7, any 
one desiring two weeks of sport with 
either weapon should journey to the great 
rifle range at Sea Girt, N. J., where they 
will surely have the time of their lives. 


Ir the Colt Firearms Co. succeed in 
filling their tremendous Government con- 
tract for the new automatic pistol of .45 
calibre, this weapon will probably be a 
feature of the tournament. Quite recently 
an opportunity has been given the writer 
to have one of these guns for trial, and 
to say that it is a wonder, would be a 
mild compliment. All military weapons 
adopted by Uncle Samuel are required to 
pass the most strenuous tests, but the 
automatic pistol, as adopted, was put to 
a more extensive test than any weapon 
of its kind has ever known. The conse- 
quence is a mechanism that is as near per- 
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fect as it can be and one that will surely 
make the experts sit up and take notice 
when its accuracy is understood. It will 
never be a plaything for children and the 
man who takes it up and thinks he can 
shoot it without some practice is going to 
be mistaken. But, if one will take the 
time to learn its peculiarities, it is capable 
of extremely close shooting. Bear in 
mind that it has a barrel but 5 inches in 
length, that both gun and cartridge are 
man’s size; that the sights are coarse and 
that the trigger pull is 6 lbs., yet the 
recoil is not disagreeable, owing to the 
shape, length and rake of the handle ; and 
when one has mastered the knack of 
squeezing the grip-safety into its place 
and holding it there while pressure is ap- 
plied to the trigger, the rest will come 
easy. The magazine holds 7 cartridges 
and these can be sent down the range in 
as many seconds with comparatively little 
disturbance of the aim and this time can 
be lessened considerably with practice 
and still keep the grouping close. 
* * * 


Now, this gun is no fit plaything for 


the kiddies, though any woman who has 
played tennis or golf can shoot it without 
feeling the recoil to a painful degree. 
Neither is it suitable for potting burglars 
in tenement houses nor even in dwellings 
of greater pretensions. When you let 
one of those snub-nosed bullets loose, it’s 
liable to keep on going, undismayed by 
such trifles as laths and plaster. There 
will be lots of people who will buy one 
just to be in fashion and feel safer with 
one in the house, even though they will 
not have an idea of the fine art of shoot- 
ing. To such let me call attention to the 
dainty Savage automatic .32—the gun 
Detective Burns says “shoots itself’? or 
words to that effect. Of course that is 
good dope for advertising, and, so far as 
a gun can do the trick, the Savage is 
there with a whole string of bells. What 
makes the Savage so suitable for the 
ladies is its flat shape and portability. 
The Lady can carry one in some secret 
pocket, entirely unsuspected, and when 
the Tiger approaches, she is prepared to 
make it decidedly interesting for His 
Whiskers. The man can carry it ina 
vest pocket and either sex can turn loose 
10 shots with ease and celerity and in 
the general direction of the enemy, which 
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is about all that is really needed. The 
.32 jacketed bullet is not ‘calculated to 
travel through a whole block of houses, 
yet it will throw a scare into a bold, bad 
intruder. Which again is all that is 
required. I have tried in vain to throw 
the Savage off its feed, but, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, it apparently goes on for- 
ever. Of course there has never been a 
real attempt to wreck it, such as taking a 
hatchet to the works or some gentle re- 
monstrance like that. I couldn’t truth- 
fully say what would happen if it were 
casually laid on the track for a train of 
cars to run over, but it works along eas- 
ily and smoothly with any old kind of 
ammunition and when you point it 
straight—not “ like your finger ” but like 
a pistol should be pointed—believe me, 
there is something doing in the neighbor- 
hood of the target. Let the military peo- 
ple carry around their 39 ounces of 
metal. This citizen carries a Savage as 
an adjunct to his toilet. 


Dip you ever try to figure how many 
different kinds of fishing rods there are? 
If you never have— Don’t! I did and 
stopped after accumulating about 300 
kinds. One is plenty for me — just plain 
bamboo with little brass dinguses for 
running the line through, reel seat, shiny 
brass mountings, and cost four shillings. 
Some night, when I go to sleep in the 
car after a day’s hard work fishing and 
leave this rod to the gentle care of the 
conductor, when I drop off at the home 
station, there won’t be the same regret 
that might be felt if it had cost steer 
dollars. Mind you, it holds the fish too. 
Landed a 7-inch rock-fish not so long ago 
and never cracked the enamel. *Twas 
right funny too how this was done. I 
was fishing off the railroad bridge over 
the Sinepuxent Bay, and, having a nice 
can of fresh shrimp for bait, was catching 
them better than any one else. I had 
landed a dozen nice pan-size bluefish (the 
kind called Taylors down here) also a 
pair of sea trout, when the rock began 
to make trouble. When the line began 
to whiz through the water and a few 
tentative tugs showed the wisdom of 
waiting a little before heaving the fish 
out on the bridge, everybody came a- 
running and advice was freely, nay, 
somewhat obtrusively offered. One kind 
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gentleman actually attempted to take the 
rod and complete the capture! Fighting 
the crowd as well as an active fish that 
has business down the Bay and wants to 
go there quickly, is rather strenuous ; but 
after all it was the crowd, or one of it, 
that saved the fish; for, as soon as I 
found that the rod and line would hold, 
at the psychological moment I hoisted 
and the stripéd beauty swung over the 
rail, dropping, off the hook directly be- 
tween the rails. Before I could get near 
to it, a one-legged man, whom I had 
seen fairly hopping with restrained eager- 
ness as the battle waged, dropped both 
crutches and fell on the fish. 

“*Scuse me, Pardner!” said he breath- 
lessly, “ here he is! ’Scuse me for butt- 
ing in, but I sure thought you’d never git 
him. Gee! but he’s a buster!” And he 


was, for that particular place. 


ok ok ok 


EveN shark fishing is good sport, when 
you think what good is done when Mr. 
Shark is turned into fertilizer. Some 
years ago I had occasion to spend a day 
or two at a light-house abandoned by the 
Government and utilized by a friend as a 
summer resort. On the shore I noticed 
a windlass, on which was rigged a fairly 
heavy rope that trailed over the beach 
and into the water. My friend had at- 
tached to this rope about 1o ft. of stout 
steel chain and a home-made shark hook. 
He would bait it with a pound or two of 
tainted salt pork and carry the hook out 
to sea in a dory. In course of time Mr. 
Shark would swallow hook and ‘bait; 
after which he would endeavor to carry 
the rope and windlass away with him. 
Sometimes a’ hook would be lost by the 
rope parting ; but usually, when two men 
got hold of the handles, the shark came 
ashore. Then there was fun and lots of 
it. To see two able-bodied men dodging 
about, trying to hit an exasperated shark 
with an axe, would make an interesting 
moving picture. 


e * * * 


Tue salt-water fisherman has some 
queer experiences at times. I was once 
fishing with a hand line off the stern of 
a trim little schooner anchored in a body 
of water known as Green Bay, on the 
Jersey coast, with more bites from green- 
head flies than fish as a reward for my 
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patience. Hauling in the line to rebait, I 
was surprised at the resistance encoun- 
tered and thought I had hooked onto a 
submerged rock or bit of timber. A 
brisk tug was followed by a movement 
below that rapidly carried the line 
through my fingers and almost pulled me 
overboard. Snubbing the line (which was 
fortunately new and strong), whatever 
it was below sullenly turned and I found 
it was possible to hold it from further 
advance, but come to the surface it would 
not. My companion the Skipper came to 
my assistance and between us we finally 
tired the creature out and as it came 
within a few inches of the surface a long 
black tail lashed out of the water and a 
broad, black back appeared. It proved 
to be a giant specimen of sting-ray that 
we killed by shooting with a shotgun and 
retrieved with a shark hook and line 
through a pulley. At another time I was 
fishing in the ocean off Ocean City, Md., 
and hooked a fine big weakfish. As I 
hauled him in, there was a swirl in the 
water and all I took aboard was the head 
and neck. Johnny Shark took the rest 
in his rush! When the surf is a trifle 
rough, it is quite an art to sit tight while 
the boatmen run the boat in on the beach. 
Sometimes it is possible for them to 
beach the boat without trouble. At others 
they have to jump overboard and run the 
boat up by main force. Then is when 
you want to sit still! These fellows did 
not know that and came to grief. There 
was a pair of them came down for the 
fishing — rigged up with the most expen- 
sive rods, reels and lines. All went well 
until they were almost on the beach. The 
men at the oars watched their chance and 
shot the boat in on a roller; but, when the 
boatmen leapt out, both their fares 
thought they had to jump too. The boat 
upset, the next wave caught them all, 
and, as neither of the city men could 
swim, for a few minutes it looked like a 
tragedy had occurred. Two Life Guards 
happened to be close by and plunged in. 
Each grabbed a man and came ashore 
with little courtesy in the handling of 
their captives. The fishermen could swim 
and got out safely, leaving the boat to 
come ashore later. We pumped the water 
out of the two city chaps who were near 
drowned and they were glad enough to 
get off with a total loss of all their equip- 
ment and fish. Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 
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THE ULTIMATE TROUT. 


By 0. WARREN SMITH. 


{With Photographs Taken by the Author.] 


“Oh, Sir! this is a war where you sometimes win, and must sometimes expect to lose.”’—Complete Angler. 


ie former issues of Sports AFIELD I 


have related the story of one of our 

camping trips—going somewhat into 
detail regarding outfit and methods but 
of necessity omitting much that would 
have been of interest. In one account I 
mentioned taking a large rainbow. It is 
that story which I now purpose to relate, 
hoping that the episode will be of in- 
terest to all who desire a closer acquaint- 
ance with the acrobatic rainbow. 

The Red Gods had decreed that I 
should catch a fleeting glimpse of a large 
fish while fishing below camp the very 
first evening out—a fish so large that I 
gasped in surprise. Remember, I had 
never fished for rainbow, though in a 
general way I knew that they grew to a 
large size, but that Wisconsin waters 
could produce such leviathans came in 
the nature of a surprise. Perhaps no- 
where else in the State will the angler 
find such splendid specimens of Salmo 
Irideus as in the Peshtigo River and its 
confluents ; for there this alien has made 
a home for itself, growing to a giant 
in size and possessed of the combative 
spirit. It is strange that the introduced 


rainbow should grow larger and be more 
gamy than is the fish in its native home, 
but such is the fact. Every angler knows 
that the imported brown or German trout’ 
(the murderer of our native beauties) 
grows to aldermanic proportions in its 
adopted home, while the German carp 
has grown beyond all rhyme or reason. 
Perhaps a change of climate is as bene- 
ficial to fish as to men. 

From the first day on, in the late after- 
noon or early evening I would catch 
sight of large fish as they shot into the 
air or would hear a mighty splash where 
some monster broke water. The fish did 
not seem to inhabit any particular pool 
or eddy but wandered at will up and 
down the river. They fed as freely in 
the still water above the falls and rapids 
as they did in the deep pools below. In- 
deed there were evenings when they 
would take the fly above and not below. © 
Twice I found them feeding in the late 
afternoon where the river swept on deep 
and placid, the surface of the water un- 
broken by wind or jagged rock. In the 
early afternoon, if the sun were shining 
brightly, the fish would feed upon the 
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shady side of the river close up to shore, 
and by taking advantage of this habit 
I secured many a fine basketful; but the 
monsters that showed themselves so tan- 
talizingly would have nothing to do with 
me. I hooked and lost my first large 
rainbow below a fall on the Thunder— 
hooked and lost him three times in one 
day—but I learned something of Red 
Side’s methods of doing battle: methods 
such as the small-mouth black bass em- 
ploy. This is the story of my humili- 
ating defeat. 

Below a large rock at the foot of a 
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—yea, plenty of them; and they are a 
firmer fleshed and sweeter flavored fish; 
but I wanted to try conclusions with one 
of these large Red Sides. Convinced 
that I could accomplish nothing with 
flies, I searched out a quiet pool and 
secured some lively chubs about three 
inches long; but even they were unen- 
ticing, whether cast upon the surface or 
allowed to sink to the bottom upon a 
shotted leader (tactics, by the way, which 
often succeeded when all others failed). 
Would grasshoppers prove attractive? 
The only way to know, was to try; so I 








A PEACEFUL SCENE.——vView on Thunder River. 





fall the whirling water had mined a 


deep hole. How deep I did not know; 
for the bunches of obscuring foam 
whirled and eddied upon the surface of 
the water like snow in a spring freshet. 
Standing upon the rock, which domi- 
nated the pool, I fished the water faith- 
fully, running the gamut of my fly-book 
from Silver Doctor to Scarlet Ibis and 
back again, but all to no purpose. Prob- 
ably a more expert fly caster would have 
Succeeded in raising the fish, but not a 
tainbow did I hook. I took brook trout 


left my rod upon the bank of the river 
and thrashed through a half-mile of alder 
brush to a more open country, where 
numerous Locustidz fiddled, kicked and 
made love in the sun warmed openings. 
My experience with trout has taught me 
that there are grasshoppers and grass- 
hoppers. The soft green fellows (true 
grasshoppers) are so soft that they will 
not long remain upon the hook and are 
of little value; the great brown giants 
(locusts) are not desired by fish and 
are taken only when driven to it by hun- 
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ger, but the red legged gymnasts are a 
different proposition—fish usually taking 
them with avidity. I was not long in se- 
curing an ample supply of the latter 
species and made my way back to the 
river. 

Leaping from boulder to boulder, I 
reached my old position upon the rock. 
For a moment I paused, baited hook in 
hand, for somehow, the cast is a mo- 
ment filled with potentiality, and there- 
fore is not by any to be entered into un- 
advisedly, but reverently and discreetly, 
as the preachers say of matrimony. At 
my feet the foam-flecked river swept 
restlessly by, fretting and fuming about 
the very rock upon which I stood; some- 
where in its obscure depths I knew that 
a large rainbow lay concealed. But would 
he accept of my offering? I raised my 
rod and sent the struggling insect out 
among the busy bunches of foam. In- 
stantly there was a slight commotion in 
the water: the bunches of foam seemed 


unduly agitated and the line began to 


disappear from my reel. Ten seconds 
I waited ; then, pressing my thumb firmly 
upon the spool, I struck. Instantly the 
fish shot into the air as from a sub- 
aqueous catapult, shaking the silvery 
water from his gleaming sides. Three 
times in rapid succession the valiant 
warrior leaped and—then the line came 
back slack. 
Red Sides. Now, success in fishing is 
largely the result of patience and per- 
severence. I have found that almost any 
fresh-water fish, unless badly hurt, will 
rise again if the pool remain undisturbed 
for a short time. So I retired to a shady 
rock and lazed a pleasant hour away, 
watching the silent birds and listening 
to the soporific hum of the mid-summer 
insects, but kept a watchful eye bent in 
the direction of the pool, lest some wan- 
dering rodster might possibly have stolen 
unawares upon my wilderness preserve. 
But no one came. I was all alone in my 
little world, and at the end of the hour 
I returned to the pool, cast and promptly 
hooked the fish a second time. Again 
pandemonium broke loose. The fish 


I had lost my first large 
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leapt repeatedly—going into the air two 
or three feet each time—and I was 
powerless to prevent it. Somehow the 
hook was torn loose and I retired—a sub- 
dued and vanquished knight of the rod, 

Then I had an inspiration. I would 
get my wife to attend me and secure a 
picture of that amazing tackle-testing 
leap. So I trudged away to camp, two 
miles distant, and returned with Wife, 
Girl and the camera—resolved upon the 
pictorial record of the undoing of Red 
Sides. But Alas! for the plans of pic- 
ture makers and anglers! We placed the 
camera in position, Wife stood with bulb 
in hand, ready to open the shutter at 
the most opportune moment, and I 
mounted the rock. I struck an Apollo 
Belvidere attitude and gazed about me 
with a See the Conquering Hero Comes 
air—all unmindful of a text learned at 
Mother’s knee: wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall. Forgetful of the treacherous foot- 
ing, I swung my rod back, preparatory 
to making a picture cast, and——my 
feet slipped and I went down into that 
pool heels over head! Fortunately I came 
to the surface within reach of the rock, 
caught hold of a projection and held on 
with the strength of desperation. The 
current tugged and gnawed at my legs, 
but by dint of strenuous effort I pulled 
my body back upon the rock, wiped the 
water from my eyes and looked in the 
direction of the camera. What I saw 
was enough to make a preacher swear. 
Wife was laughing in an abandonment 
of merriment and Girl was dancing up 
and down in childish glee. 

Though we lingered about that pool 
till sundown, trying all known lures and 
some which I invented for the occasion, 
I failed to raise the fish. . Evidently he 
had (like Chas. G. D. Roberts’ Master of 
the Golden Pool) taken alarm at my pre- 
cipitate entrance into his home and de- 
parted for parts unknown. Time press- 
ing, we left the pool scintilating beneath 
the last rays of the setting sun, and the 
next morning continued our journey up 
the Peshtigo. Illogical as it may be, I 
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hope to try conclusions with that same 
rainbow next August when the grass- 
hoppers are making love beneath the 
scrub-oak and pin-pine. Yes, I expect 
that that fish is waiting for me! 

* * * * 

A week later we were in camp at Twin 
Falls, 5 miles up the Peshtigo from the 
mouth of the Thunder. Our supply of 
food having alarmingly decreased, fish- 
ing became a necessity; but fishing is 
always sport, even though the object be 
to supply hungry mouths with food. Of 


lowed me about from pool to pool like 
some implacable Nemesis, but I have her 
perseverance to thank for three of the 
pictures which illustrate this story. 

I fished the pool below the Upper Fall 
faithfully, using a Quaker as end fly and 
a Dusty Miller and Cow Dung as drop- 
pers (for I had noticed numbers of mil- 
ler-like insects flying close to the surface 
of the water at which fish were occa- 
sionally striking). During the whole 
trip the only flies that proved at all al- 
luring were the light colored ones, proba- 











“GIRL” ESSAYS A PERILOUS CROSSING. 





course, there was our cache of reserve 
food left at High Falls but we did not 
want to break into that until the last 
possible moment, for we estimated that 
we would need all that it contained in 
our tramps around Thunder Mountain, 
and the result proved the correctness of 
our estimate. As soon as the tent was set 
up, browse provided and firewood cut, 
I assembled my lancewood for service. 
While I was busy with the rod Wife pre- 
pared the camera for action, and, though 
I laughed at her sedulousness, she fol- 


bly because the fish were feeding upon 
some such fly, though I did succeed in 
taking a single individual upon a Scarlet 
Ibis. It is my experience that, in order 
to take large rainbows, one must fish 
deep. Often, when surface fishing with 
bait, if I attached a sinker to my leader 
I would begin to take large fish where 
before I had taken only fingerlings. Baits 
used last August and September (given 
in their order of importance) were grass- 
hoppers, chubs, earth worms and frogs. 

Ere long I hooked a sizable fish, which 
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turned out to be a half-pound chub. I 
was about to fling the offending Semo- 
tilus back into the river, being possessed 
of all a trout-fisherman’s hatred of the 
species, but Wife stopped me by saying 
that even a despised chub would eke out 
the bacon, if nothing better offered. Act- 
ing upon her advice, I killed the fish, 
though it went against the grain to do 
so. I fished assiduously above and be- 
low both the Upper and Lower Falls, but 
did not hook a single trout, though I 
acted upon the suggesion of Thoreau and 
baited my hook with my heart. Girl and 
I then secured a supply of grasshoppers 
and went after chubs with all the ardor 
of youthful Waltonites, determined to 
have fish for supper, and had added three 
to our string when the unexpected hap- 
pened. In love stories the right thing 
always happens at the right time, which 
seldom happens in actual life—and fish- 
ing; but as I am writing a truthful ac- 
count of what happened that afternoon 
I must proceed with my story, even 
though I run the chance of being dubbed 
aromancer. This is just what took place 
that luminous afternoon. 

I was fishing a deep pocl, midway be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Falls, and, 
forgetful of chubs, had yielded to the 
insistent invitation of the current and al- 
lowed all of my 250 ft. of line to leave 
the reel, more in idleness than with any 
notion of hooking a fish. The river at 
that point was wide, deep and apparently 
free from snags. Just the theatre for a 
great battle I told myself, the wish being 
father to the thought. A tilt-up (spot- 
ted sandpiper) ran about among the 
stones of the opposite bank, bowing and 
courtesying in all directions like an en- 
cored prima donna, and, watching the 
little thing, I forgot the rod in my hand. 
Suddenly I was electrified by a tremen- 
dous tug upon the line, followed imme- 
diately by a second which nearly took the 
rod out of my hands. Promptly I began 
to reel, for, remember, the reel was empty 
of line. The fish fought with all its 
strength, yet yielded slowly to the con- 
stant strain of the rod. I reeled in, 
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yard after yard, my eyes glued on the 
swelling spool, my fingers carefully lay- 
ing the line; for to be careless in spool- 
ing is to court disaster in the guise of 
a snarled. line. At last the reel held some 
30 yds. and I felt that I had a fighting 
chance. I gave line only when compelled 
to do so by a straight-away rush, but 
I took heavy tool for every foot yielded 
when opportunity offered. Time and 
again the fish leapt, scattering water in 
a brilliant shower, his bright body gleam- 
ing like silver beneath the rays of the 
setting sun. At such times I trembled 
for my light tackle but it miraculously 
held and I drew the weary fish close up 
to the rocky shore. Not ten feet beyond 
me he lay upon the surface of the water 
and I shouted in triumph, for I thought 
the battle won; but I was as yet unac- 
quainted with Red Sides’ resourceful- 
ness. His next manceuvre vindicated his 
generic name—Salmo. Going to the bot- 
tom, he rooted among the pebbles and 
sharp gravel in an earnest endeavor to 
rid itself of the hook, paying not the 
slightest attention to my tugs upon the 
line. Then discovering that the hook 
was too well set to be dislodged by such 
tactics, he shot into the air with a revival 
of strength and the battle was on once 
more. Down-stream with the speed of a 
racehorse he went, almost to the end of 
my line; then back again, I reeling like 
mad; then from boulder to boulder in a 
fine frenzy. That last tremendous strug- 
gle was the fish’s undoing. Suddenly— 
strength all gone, exhausted—he lay upon 
the surface of the water rolling with the 
gentle swells. The end came so sud- 
denly, the surrender was so complete, 
that for an instant I did not realize my 
good fortune; then I began to draw 
the fish shoreward, shouting at the top 
of my voice for the landing net, for to 
attempt to land so large a fish without it 
seemed impossible. 

The landing net (a collapsible one) 
had not been unpacked, for while catch- 
ing chubs it had not been needed and in 
the excitement of the battle neither of 
us had thought of it. Wife raced away 
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over the rocks to the tent, stumbling and 
falling. At last came a shout, “I can’t 
find the pesky thing. Where in the world 
did you leave it?” “It’s in the rod case 
under the head of the bed,” I roared 
back, adding, “‘ for the love of Heaven 
hurry up! He’s reviving.” And it was 
too true. The fish, swimming upon his 
side, was moving in concentric circles, 
his speed increasing as his strength re- 
turned, and I knew in a few moments it 
would dash away, ready to do battle 
again. The sight was almost too much 


tesied. The bird’s utter unconcern got 
upon my nerves and I told Girl to shy 
a stone in its direction, which she did— 
glad to find relief in action. The bird 
departed, crying most abusedly, Peet- 
weet! weet, weet! Peet-weet! weet! 
weet! At last Wife came, red faced and 
panting, but with the net properly set 
up. I drew the line taut and the fish 
rushed away again, attempting one or 
two flights in the air that were mere 
burlesques of his former magnificent 
leaps. Beaten, vanquished—no more 
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for Girl’s fortitude and it was with ut- 
most difficulty that I restrained her from 
rushing out into the water and seizing the 
line. Then came a shout of triumph 
from the tent and I breathed once more. 
Of course the net proved refractory, re- 
fusing to be set up without a struggle, 

use there was such dire need of 
haste. There are times when the spirit 
of mischief seems to enter even inani- 
mate things! The fish had righted itself 
and was swimming easily. On the op- 
posite bank the tilt-up bowed and cour- 


fight in his body, though his spirit was 
still willing—I reeled him in to shore 
and Girl received him in the landing 
net, having exacted the promise of that 
honor while the battle was in progress. 
It was a moment for mutual congratu- 
lation and we shook hands all around. 
The fish had been beaten fairly: we had 
taken no mean advantage of him, and 
that fact added to our pleasure. His 
measurements were: Length from head 
to roots of tail, 2314 inches; girth at 
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shoulders, 1034 inches. I used a 6- 
ounce rod. 

Dinner was late that night, but instead 
of eating chub, we feasted on rainbow 
steak. Seldom can one say in truth, I 
am completely satisfied; but that night 
I was satisfied, absolutely satisfied. Long 
after the others were asleep I lay awake, 
watching the moon-made shadows as they 
played on the roof of the tent; lay and 
lived over again the events of the after- 
noon. I hugged myself in self-gratula- 
tion and smiled inanely at the shadows. 
Oh, I was glad, glad, glad! Late in the 
night I thought of the tilt-up which 
I had treated so meanly and the memory 
bothered me; so I secured a bit of bread, 
stole from the tent like a thief and scat- 
tered crumbs along the gravelly shore. 
It was my act of propitiation. 


THREE DAYS WITH THE BASS. 


A week’s vacation! Nothing on earth 
to do but do nothing! Do nothing, did 
you say? That isn’t our style. Hardly! 
A vacation for the Three Club means a 
hot time in the old town — No, not that 
exactly. A cool time in the good old 
forests. That’s it to a dot! 

“Where shall it be?” interrogated 
Mabel and Ethel in a breath. 

“ How about the bass on the Tygart?” 
enquired Mabel. “And those dense 
shades ’neath the giant elms and sugar 
maples?” chimed in Ethel. “ And the 
deep, shadowy pools and long riffles 


“ That’s enough!” Mabel flung back at 
me, as she vanished into her brother’s 
den, to return presently with a fly book. 
“It’s settled. We're billed to hike for a 
point above the mouth of the Cave 
Branch, where we camped a year ago 
last June,” said she, as she began to take 
stock of the flies— some of which were 
sadly dishevelled and bore ear-marks of 
fierce battles with the finny tribe. I had 
my tackle box with me in anticipation of 
just such a trip, and ere long we three 
began inspecting our tackle. Scenes of 
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battles royal re-enacted themselves at 
sight of these exquisite instruments of 
the angler’s art and I believe we enjoyed 
ourselves as much that June afternoon as 
at any stage of our outing. Brother 
Billie, after much coaxing, agreed to haul 
our duffle to the chosen camp site the fol- 
lowing morning, and so it came to pass 
that upon June 5 last we found ourselves 
upon the shady banks of beautiful little 
Tygart River, 47 miles above its conflu- 
ence with the Ohio and in the most pic- 
turesque bit of country to be found in 
Eastern Kentucky. Our canoe tent was 
pitched several yards back from the shore 
and under the sheltering branches of a 
monster sugar maple. Back of the tent 
the bluffs rise steep and high and are 
covered with a dense growth of cedar, 
spruce and buck-eye, while on the oppo- 
site side of the stream great limestone 
cliffs tower almost perpendicularly hun- 
dreds of feet high. All about our tent the 
earth was carpeted with native blue 
grass, with enough wild flowers to make 
a perfect setting for the sea of emerald 
green. We were pretty well tired out 
after fixing up camp, and so concluded to 
postpone our first try with rod and reel 
until the following morning, which would 
be Wednesday. We lounged about, 
desporting ourselves upon the velvet car- 
pet of grass and drinking in the beauties 
about us. The sky was cloudless and the 
bright June sun filtered down through 
the interlacing branches, forming a great 
chess-board of light and shadow. We 
discovered a small patch of blackcap 
raspberries in a little ravine, as we 
went for a pail of water just before sun- 
down. Did you ever taste a black-cap 
raspberry that grew in the deep shadows 
of the forest? Well, if you haven’t, you've 
missed something worth while. We 
feasted upon those juicy berries and all 
agreed that nothing had ever tasted quite 
so good. Then we went on to the little 
spring that gushes out from the base of 
the towering bluff and gurgles and 
laughs on its way down the ravine. Oh! 
the joy of a draught from this life-giving 
limestone spring! Supper over, we 
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sought our blankets early and Nature’s 
yoice lulled us into that slumber that 
comes to those who know how to breathe 
deeply of the pure mountain air. I had 
not, it seemed to me, been asleep an hour, 
when I was awakened by Ethel shaking 
me, much as one shakes a rug. “ What's 
the matter?” I enquired, rubbing my 
eves—‘Can’t you go to sleep?” 
“Lordy!” giggled Ethel, “ you’ve turned 
into a Rip van Winkle. Why! the sun is 
up and we should be casting our flies this 
minute if we expect a good catch.” The 
pleasing odor of frying bacon and buck- 
wheat fritters confirmed what she had 
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by the fact that, after a ten-minute battle 
and taking a head-on plunge, he suddenly 
sank — carrying fly and leader with him. 
I was somewhat chagrined over the loss 
of so fine a fish, but the battle was well 
worth while. We succeeded in catching a 
goodly number of one-pounders by 7 a. m. 


-and then set about exploring the summit 


of a very high bluff and were rewarded 
by finding a fine patch of wild honey 
suckle in full bloom. We also gathered 
a quantity of wintergreen berries. 

When we returned to camp, we found 
two tough looking men occupying our 
camp chairs —one of whom, removing 














THE ULTIMATE TROUT——“ Below these falls large rainbow trout are found.” 





said and I hurriedly kicked out, and, after 
a hasty toilet and a hearty breakfast, we 
repaired to the deep pool in front of the 
tent, and then the fun began. Mabel got 
a rise the second cast, and, though it was 
a small one, it nevertheless furnished us 
some excitement. I got a rise, after I 
had cast several times, and landed a one- 
pound bass. Ethel seemed to be the un- 
lucky one, as though she fished most in- 
dustriously for two hours, she failed to 
get a rise. I hooked a monster, but, like 
the proverbial Big One, he got away! 
That he was a sizable fellow was attested 


the loud smelling pipe from his mouth, 
addressed us as follows: “ We-all jes’ 
knowed that this hyar tent was kept by 
wimen folks ’cause hit’s fixed up so nifty 
and smells o’ perfume. Pard an’ me was 
a’fishin’ down thar in that big pool when 
we gits a squint o’ this shebang an’ we’ve 
jes’ natchurly come up to investigate. 
See?” And the beast winked at the other 
animal whom he had designated as Pard. 
Fortunately they had not molested any- 
thing inside the tent. Our .22 Winches- 
ters were standing where we had placed 
them, and the one thought must have 
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entered our heads simultaneously — for, 
as we quickly stepped inside the tent, we 
each reached for our guns; then boldly 
stepped out—displaying them in a 
threatening manner. One of the ruffians 
had left the camp chair and had taken a 
few steps toward the tent, but when he 
saw those bright, new Winchesters he 
turned and fled — followed swiftly by his 
companion — and that was the first and 
only time during our three days’ fishing 
that we were pestered by any one. That 
night we had a supper of fried bass and 
catfish, with Indian meal fritters. Yum! 
yum! yum! There is such a thing as a 
real appetite, but sometimes you have to 
go into the woods to find it. 

Next morning the sky was overcast 
and by the time we got to the river a fine 
mist of rain was sifting down. We first 
whipped the Big Pool, but failed to get 
a rise ; then we tried the long riffles below 
with the same results. By this time the 
rain was steadily pelting down; so we 
agreed to return to camp and get into our 
Duxbak over-garments. Then, changing 
flies, we tried up-stream, but something 
was wrong. Not a fish! I was in de- 
spair and had given it up, when Ethel 
began to dig in the soft drift muck at the 
water’s edge and presently yanked out an 
ugly looking insect which she called a 
helgramite, and, producing a No. 2 
snelled hook on a stout braided line, she 
managed with some difficulty to impale 
the wriggling thing upon it. Then she 
cast this repulsive bait far over into a 
deep hole — remarking, “ A good place 
for a big fellow!” The helgramite had 
hardly struck the water when there was a 
swirl and a streak of white foam as the 
line cut through the water. At first Ethel 
lost her head and made a blunder or two; 
but when we had ceased to yell silly in- 
structions at her, she got control of her 
nerves and we witnessed a battle well 
worth going a long ways to see. Many 
times during the struggle he would leap 
high and dry, going down with such ra- 
pidity that a smart check would have been 
untimely, but, all in all, Ethel managed 
the old whopper with wonderful skill, 
and, after fully fifteen minutes, he came 
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in, exhausted and conquered, and his end 
was the landing net. He proved to bea 
small-mouth bass and his exact weight 
was 5 Ibs., 2 ounces—a pretty hefty 
catch for the Tygart! The rain had in- 
creased to a downpour, and, as we could 
not find another bait, we retired to our 
tent, content to sit and listen’to the rain 
beating upon the canvas. “ How did we 
prepare this big bass to bring out the 
finest flavor? Well, after plunging him 
in water just below the boiling point, the 
scales were removed quickly with a com- 
mon table knife; he was then drawn and 
cut along one side of the backbone, the 
backbone removed, cut into strips cross- 
wise and dropped into hot fat that had 
been heated in a deep frying pan. Fried= 
slowly until the fat had become a light 
brown and then sprinkled with flour and 
pepper. Served with buckwheat frittersay 
Oh, my! such eating! = 
Then another night’s sound sleep and 
ho! for the deep, shadowy pools wheremy 
the big ones lurk! Flies were no go, so wee 
hunted up a few helgramites and by @@ 
a.m. we had safely landed six that would 
average 114 Ibs. each — enough to sate 
isfy any one. We now took our catch tom 
camp, and after an hour’s rest went tog 
our raspberry patch and feasted upon thew 
ripe fruit. Along about 2 o’clock Billieg 
came with the team, and reluctantly we 
pulled pegs and packed ourselves, duffle™ 
and all into the big box-bed, and, with 7 
sighs of regret, turned our backs upon 
the scenes that will be only pleasing mem- 
ories as we toil through the sweltering 
heat of mid-summer, doing the humdrum 
things that will make another outing pos- 
sible next June. FLossiE Ray. 





IN NORTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


I was born and lived for many years 
near the headwaters of the Tippecanoe 
River in Northeastern Indiana. My 
father and uncle, both of whom have 
gone to their reward, spent much of their 
time in fishing and hunting, away back 
60 years ago. In fact, they had, or 
thought they had, little else to do except 
to raise a patch of corn and some gar- 
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den truck in those early days. I-have 
heard them tell stories regarding the 
game they bagged and the hauls they 


made that seem now almost incredible. I. 


know they were true, however, for 
neither of them was given to exaggera- 
tion. When I was but a boy, 50 years 

, I remember their catching more 
than 100 wild geese in a trap they had 
built of logs near Smalley’s Lake in 
Noble County. They had baited the 
geese in some manner until they had won 
their confidence, so to speak ; then sprung 
the trap and—Presto! the geese were 
theirs. I know of their capturing more 


erly prepared, as it had been in this par- 
ticular case; but each time it had turned 
out to be the same nauseating, oily fish, 
with a disagreeable odor and a taste that 
lingered on one’s palate a day at least. 
There are few wild-fowl among the 
lakes of Northern Indiana these days, 
but there are yet some fish in the small 
lakes in remote portions of the country 
not easily accessible by rail. Black bass 
are quite plentiful and not hard to take 
if one is at all conversant with their 
habits, while bluegills and catfish may be 
caught by the most inexperienced. The 
writer and his better (much better) half 








THE ULTIMATE TROUT.— “And we didn’t dine on chub, after all.” 





than 60 wild ducks at one time by means 
of a net, on the banks of the same lake. 
I have heard Father say that he had 
seen buffalo fish so plentiful during their 
spawning season—about May 15—that 
he stood in the shallow waters of the 
Tippecanoe and threw them out onto the 
banks with a pitchfork. There were many 
who ate the buffalo fish, which to my 
mind is a most unpalatable member of 
the fish family. I have tried to eat it 
at different times, always at the special 
Tequest of some friend who assured me 
that had never tried it when it was prop- 


caught 272 bluegills in two days, fishing 
about two hours on each day, Much Bet- 
ter Half catching most of them—her 
luck being due, no doubt, to her non- 
usage of profanity and her use of plain, 
old-fashioned bait. I have been in many 
portions of our country and have found 
many delightful places, to be sure, but 
for quietude, good roads, obliging peo- 
ple, fine water and camping grounds and 
splendid fishing, the lakes around about 
the source of the Tippecanoe River in 
dear old Indiana suit me far the best. 


Ws. A. Davis. 
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A KENTUCKY WOODCHUCK HUNT. 


By WESLEY RAY. 


ILLIE McNUT, beaming, blatant 
and bland, came shuffling into my 
cabin a few moments after the 

factory whistles had called the laborers 
to their morning’s task. He carried a 
.25-calibre rifle and I noted that the 
pockets of his hunting coat “poached” 
out, as if filled with game; but upon a 
closer inspection, I discovered sundry 
bottle necks peeping tantalizingly out 
at me from the flaps. Now, Billie is 
downright mean to take advantage of a 
comrade in this fashion, but when he 
is particular in carrying his point, he 
always resorts to this unsportsmanlike 
strategy. ‘‘Them chucks,” he chortled, 
as he filled his bréar and struck a match, 
“the boy was over at Uncle Matt’s 
yesterday and he reports that the old 
blue-grass bluff field is fairly working 
alive with them and they are devouring 
the young corn down in the Meadow 
Creek bottoms. Old Matt sent word 
for us to be sure and come over right 
away and as I will be very busy after 
today I thought now is our chance.” 
At this juncture Billie fumbles about his 
coat and the Click! click! of bottles 
‘sounds very persuasive. ‘Remember 
last time we went chuck hunting? how 
that big old daddy chuck sat right upon 


his front porch, so to speak, and laughed 
at the stray bullets from my little .2 
rifle and you turned his mirth into sor. 
row with that .25 Stevens of your? 
That was sure a fine shot.” 

“Don’t see how I can get off, old 
Sport,” I began. ‘“Here’s a mountain 
of unfinished work, and —” 

“Cut it out; take a souse of this pain- 
buster, and the mountain of work wil 
appear as a mole hill.” 

“TI positively can’t (Gurgle, gurgh, 
gurgle!/) think about it, dear boy—not 
today at least,” I pleaded. 

“Here! have a weed to top it off’ 
coaxed Billie, handing me one of 4 
choice brand. “Thought I’d fill a 
pocket with smoke-sticks, for well 
probably be away all day and there is 
nothing that will soothe one’s feelings 
when he’s got it in the neck like a good 
smoke; but of course I shall not needa 
smoke on that score!” 

“What do you mean?” I fired back. 

“That I’ve bought me a brand-new 
25-calibre rifle and I’m going to kil 
more chucks than you today!” declared 
Billie in a bantering tone. “Hi, he! 
and ¢haf’s your game, eh? Well, jut 
you wait and see!” said I; and, after’ 
few moments hot-wire work, Billie and 
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[were headed for Uncle Matt Baker’s 
hillside farm over on Meadow Creek. 
We were after chucks, and we so in- 
formed Uncle Matt, as soon as we had 
shaken hands with himself and his good 
wife. “Yes, sir-ree!” said he. ‘Them 
pesky ground hogs air jes’ literally de- 
youring my corn down in them bottom 
fields, an’ if you fellows’ll pick off a few 
o’ the critters, Wife an’ I will try an’ 
hustle you up a noonday bite, an’ I’ve 
got some fine cider, an’, come to think 
on it, we robbed a bee gum yesterday, 
an’ —” That was enough and we were 
soon off for the blue-grass bluffs. 
Contrary to the average hunting story, 
the day had developed into the very 
worst for shooting. Clouds pushed 
swiftly across the sky ; one moment the 
sun would shine out brightly and the 
next we would be in a cloud shadow, 
and, to make the prospects look more 
doubtful, a high wind was blowing. We 
had lightened Billie’s coat pockets to 
some extent and had lit our third weed, 


when, as we topped the first bluff, I 
pointed across the level to a little brown 


object, saying: ‘‘ Yonder he is, Billie. 
You can have the first shot.” He looked 
and looked but could not locate Mr. 
Chuck. ‘Follow the direction of my 
gun barrel,” said I—pointing it. “Rats! 
that isn’t a chuck at all—nothing but a 
little old brown stump,” says Billie. 
“Give me a shot at it, any way,” said I. 
“Blaze away |!” he encouraged, and when 
my little rifle cracked the stump toppled 
over and Billie gave a whistle of surprise. 
As we hurried on, Billie nudged my 
arm. We stopped and in a twinkle his 
gun popped and a chuck took a tumble 
off an old log about 50 yards away to 
our left. A little farther on we espied 
two old chucks a little ways above a 
rock ledge, busily feeding on some 
tender weeds. As we were not in range, 
we began to creep forward upon our all 
fours, but the alert old rascals saw us 
and made a break for their den, which 
was under the ledge. We arose and 
took a chance shot at them, but without 
efiect. Billie picked one off a pile of 


stone and I scored a clean miss at the 
next. As the game was pretty well 
frightened in the blue-grass field by the 
report of our guns, we changed for the 
cornfields down in the bottoms. We had 
barely gotten into the green growing 
corn, when we heard a slight rustling. 
Creeping cautiously in the direction of 
the noise, we saw an old chuck with her 
family of five little fellows. The mother 
would climb a stalk of corn, breaking it 
down with her weight; then the little 
ones would get busy, and soon the 
whole stalk, blades and all, would be 
devoured. We watched them fora long 
time. After they had eaten their fill, 
the youngsters began to romp and play. 
They would climb the cornstalks, one 
after each other, and jump, sometimes 
turning a complete somersault before 
striking the ground. They would stand 
upon their hind-feet and box each other, 
much after the fashion of rowdy children. 
“Billie,” I whispered, ‘I can’t shoot that 
mother chuck ; I’m going to let her have 
a chance to raise those cute babies.” “I 
couldn’t pull a trigger, either,” says 
Billie, and so we slipped away and in a 
few moments we picked a pair off an old 
stump. Farmer Baker’s conch shell now 
reminded us that a substantial dinner 
awaited us, and as the heat of the sun 
had sent most all the chucks into their 
dens, we lost no time in answering the 
call of the horn. Yum! yum! yum! I 
can almost taste those chickens and 
dumplings yet! There was a big fat 
gooseberry cobbler, a dish of honey and 
comb, apple pie like Mother used to 
make, and—Well, what’s the use? It 
has always been a constant wonder to 
me how Billie ever managed to get on 
the outside of that dinner, and Billie 
says he became so anxious about my 
welfare that he didn’t notice how much 
he really did hide! After dinner, Uncle 
Matt sent his hired man out to gather in 
the chucks and skin them (he tans their 
hides for shoe laces, whips, etc.), while 
we rested on the big cool porch, smok- 
ing and enjoying the fragrance of the 
flowers in the yard. 
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About the middle of the afternoon we 
went down into the bottoms to give the 
chucks another tussle, and it seemed 
that they had all come out to feed. Our 
little rifles popped merrily and Uncle 
Matt, who was with us, was very much 
pleased when we had succeeded in bag- 
ging six apiece. Each had done his 
level best and Billie was one ahead. 
The wind had died out and the clouds 
had banked far to the east. The sun was 
sinking behind the western hills and the 
evening shadows were lengthening rapid- 
ly, when we started back to the farm- 
house. Billie was praising my remark- 
ably keen eyesight in locating wood- 
chucks, when suddenly I detained him 
by a touch upon the sleeve, and, as it 
was my shot, remarked: “Now, old 
man, I guess we'll quit even!’’ And, 
taking good aim, I let drive, but my 
chuck didn’t roll over worth a cent. 
“‘A clean miss!” says Billie, raising his 
gun. “Hold on!” I cried. “I might 


have killed him, after all,” and so we 


went to inspect. Imagine my surprise 
and humiliation when we found not a 
chuck but, instead, an old weatherbeaten 
stump! There was some consolation, 
however, in the fact that I found the 
puncture of my bullet in the stump! I 
bribed Billie into silence by promising 
to go fishing with him the following 
week. As for Uncle Matt, he was so 
well pleased with our day’s work that he 
readily promised to keep mum. “To- 
day’s shooting has certainly been fine! 
Yes, sir-ree! it’s what I call chuck luck. 
Come again, gentlemen, an’ I’ll be ever 
so much obleeged if you can stay a hull 
week an’ jes’ potter bout, huntin’ chucks 
an’ fishin’ down at the old mill pond.” 
We were loath to part with the good 
old farmer, but as we drove townward 
we began planning to return at a time 
when we could make a longer stay. 


ins 


IN THE CASCADE RANGE. 


I arrived in Hood River the 4th of 
November. I had just finished work in 
the Palouse harvest fields and had de- 
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cided to-take a trip into the Cascades 
I had often heard of the beautiful coup. 
try around the foothills of Mount Hood; 
so wrote to Jack (my pal) and told him 
to meet me at the train. He was there 
and said he had a guide engaged. We 
staid all night at the hotel and next 
morning I saw our guide for the first 
time. He was an Indian and very quiet; 
even when you could get him to talk, his 
speech was so jerky that you could 
hardly understand him. I asked him 
when we would start. “Me ready now 
You catchum horse. Start tonight,” 
That is all I could get out of him. Jack 
told me we would have to hire our own 
horses; so I went to the livery stable 
and told the boss what we wanted and 
he fixed us out just right. Wednesday 
morning we started—our guide leading 
the way, smoking his pipe. We traveled 
slowly, and after we had gone about 10 
miles Jim (our guide) turned and said; 
“You stop. No water ten miles.” So 
we staid there for dinner and after a good 
rest started again—Jim’s pipe still going, 
At 6 that evening we came to Deer 
Creek—a fine place to catch trout in, 
They were not little bits of ones but 
great big fellows that just reached across 
the frying pan. Jim was the boy to catch 
’em! He didn’t need any fine rig either 
—using merely some ordinary fish-line 
about 7 feet long and cheap long-shank 
hooks. The night after our arrival he 
went down and caught a fine string of 
big speckled boys. We had trout till we 
reached the lake. I don’t suppose many 
of my readers know where Hazel Lakeis, 
but it is sure the place to hunt and fish. 
It took us three days to reach the lake, 

The morning after our arrival we went 
deer hunting. Our guide had gone out 
before breakfast, and when he came back 
said: “Heap big buck! You shoot 
him.” Jack and I both wanted that 
buck; so we went cautiously up the hill 
and when we peeked over, there he stood 
with several others in the rear. He was 


standing broadside to us and we both. 


shot—and missed! Talk about buck 
fever! That day Jack got a shot ata 
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young buck but missed and came back 
to camp as cranky as a bear. Next 


morning Jack and I went out alone. 
About half an hour after I left Jack I 
heard a terrific racket and started to- 
wards the sound. After running a long 
ways I met Jack carrying a fine young 
Jack 


buck. Talk about being proud! 
sure was. 

This called for a deer from me; so I 
left camp early next morning and tramp- 
ed till about noon. I was eating my 
lunch under a big fir, when down the 
hill about 100 yards away a fine buck 
stepped out and began browsing. I just 
reached up and got my rifle and sent a 
bullet from my .38-55 Marlin clean 
through him. He jumped about 5 feet 
in the air, fell over on his side and never 
moved. I felt as proud as Jack anda 
little more so, as my deer had very fine 
antlers. Jim didn’t go with us much, 
but he kept us well supplied with fish. 

We spent the first week in hunting, 
with no luck save what I have men- 
tioned; but the next Monday it began 
to snow steadily. We started in the 
morning and by 10 o’clock had struck 
a fine trail, There was a bunch of 12 
deer, By 11 o'clock it quit snowing— 
making fine trailing. We expected to 
see them, but it was 3 in the afternoon 
before we first saw them. They were 
just rounding a point. We cautiously 
went around this point, but no deer were 
in sight. We examined their tracks and 
found that they were on the run—show- 
ing that they had seen us. We followed 
for another hour. It began to get dark 
but the deer were still on the run; so 
we decided we had better get back to 
camp. We started, and such a tramp as 
that was! It grew dark long before we 
reached camp. We were dog tired but 
good and hungry and Jim’s fine hot sup- 
per was keenly enjoyed. Jack swore he 
would never track another deer, but next 
day he had forgotten all about it—he 
and Jim starting on a hunt, while I staid 
incamp. I asked Jim when he would 
be back. “Don’t know,” he answered. 
Jack said they were going to get some 
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game before they returned. I spent all 
that day shooting squirrels and fishing. 
I caught four large trout but shall not 
tell how big, because you would not 
believe me. But let me say, if you want 
to catch some big fish, just go to Hazel 
Lake. And now I'll tell how things 
went with Jim and Jack. Jack told me 
all about it when he got back. About 
noon the day they left camp Jim found 
where a bear had been knocking bark 
off a tree, hunting for worms. He ex- 
amined the track and said: “ Heap big! 
Ketchum. Make big robe.” Jack told 
him if he trailed him and killed him he 
would give him $10, ‘We started on 
the trail,” said Jack, “but it was slow 
work.and by 3 it began to snow heavily. 
Jim looked at the sky and said, ‘Heap 
big snow! No catchum bear.’ We built 
a shelter and staid all night. Next 
morning when we awoke there was 
about ten inches of snow and the sky 
was filled with grey clouds—a beautiful 
day for hunting. Jim made a pack of 
our duffle and started for camp. He 
never said a word and I supposed I was 
to follow. We had covered the best 
part of a mile, when Jim stopped and 
showed me a big track and said, ‘New 
track. Ketchum!’ Well, we caught 
him. I say we, but I mean Jim did. 
When we got to where Mr. Bear had 
crawled under a log, I was past shoot- 
ing. Jim shot him. I told Jim I couldn’t 
go a step further; so he built a lean-to. 
We rested the rest of that day and started 
for camp next morning. It was a hard 
trip but we got here and you know the 
rest.” I told Jack I guessed he got the 
game but that it had been dearly earned. 
I had spent all the time they were gone 
in loafing about camp, fishing, eating 
and sleeping. As soon as they were 
sufficiently rested, we started for hcme. 
We have certainly had some great times 
at Hazel Like, and if this does not reach 
Grandpa King’s famous waste- basket, I 
will soon tell you of another and more 
interesting trip. FLoyp HuTcHINson. 
Pomeroy, Washington. 
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A BREEZE FROM THE GULF. 


Into the somnolence of a summer day, 
upon the tranquil shores of Caranchua 
Bay, came your letter, calling up for- 
gotten memories. Fondly I retraced 

the vistas to the days spent with the 
stratified humanity of the city, 

“Paven with perils and teeming with mischance.” 
But the axomes of my nerve cells failed 
to respond to the irritation and then I 
knew that I had found peace. The pun- 
gent breath of the Mexican Gulf came 
soft and cool through the giant live- oaks, 

“Bearded with moss—like sentinels hoary.” 
The changeful melody of the mocking 
birds, the flashing scarlet of the red 
birds, the inimitable poise of the buz- 
zards in the sky and the wraiths of mists 
drifting over a sun-bathed landscape, 
clothed in gorgeous verdure, spoke to 
me only of unutterable peace. 

Who shall prescribe an authoritative 
formula for life? They say the lion and 
the lizard keep the courts. where Jam- 

In the 


sheyd gloried and drank deep. 
unfathomed ooze of the ocean lie the 
jewels of the 7itanic—already forgotten. 
The ocean’s bed is paved with gold men 


fought or toiled for. Within sight of 
where I am writing a great naval battle 
was once fought and a Spanish treasure 
ship lies buried in the sands. Here too 
lie the bones of the intrepid La Salle, per- 
chance on the spot where I am writing 
—murdered and thrown in a forgotten 
grave. Sic Transit gloria mundi! Some 
day, upon the desert’s shifting sand, 
Time’s relentless doom will write: U.S. 
—A Nation Perished from the Earth. 
There is no wealth except life—the 
coinage stamped with God’s own effigy 
—and time is the unit of all human 
values. Come then with me, where 
there is life and long, breezy days and 
cool, soft nights, rest-giving from the 
soporific elixir of fields and woods and 
ocean; where the restful drone of the 
wild bee and the vast sweep of landscape 
soothe the nerves and recreate the bodi- 
ly organs. My garden supplies my table 
all the year around. There are at pres- 
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ent fourteen varieties of fruit and vege. 
tables on a single acre. The Bay is 
teeming with red fish, sea trout and sea 
bass, sheepshead, flounder, shrimp, oys- 
ters, croaker, drum and scores of others, 
In season there are wild turkey, deer 
(50 were shot within a radius of five 
miles last winter) and countless thou- 
sands of water fowl in winter. The 
woods are swarming with squirrels and 
possum and the brush prodigal with 
quail. Here I have my own Lares and 
Penates and have no rent to pay. The 
axomes of my nerve cells crave no other 
stimulation. J. H. Mackay, M. D. 
Francitas, Texas. 


A KENTUCKY QUAIL HUNT. 


Not having seen anything from this 
section in Sports AFIELD for some time, 
I will now tell you of a quail hunt en- 
joyed by W. C. Bland of Uniontown and 
myself last winter. We left Morganfield 
on the Illinois Central train Dec. 6 and 
atrived at Marion, Ky., about noon, 
Jas. H. Orme met us at the depot with 
his auto and took us to his home, where 
his estimable wife had prepared lunch 
for us. After lunch we went out about 
a mile from town and in three hours 
bagged 20 quail. We then returned to 
Mr. Orme’s, where Mrs. Orme had pre- 
pared a dinner fit for the gods—roast 
turkey, quail on toast, currant jelly, and 
everything good to eat and drink. 

The next morning we were up at 5 
o’clock and had breakfast and were soon 
ready to start on a 15-mile drive where 
Mr. Orme had arranged to take us for 
a day’s sport. We found it a rough 
road, but with good old Kentucky hos- 
pitality and a fine day’s sport among the 
quail at the other end. We found Mr. 
Daughtrey (at whose farm we stopped) 
awaiting us, and soon had our guns out 
and ready for action. We had not gone 
far when Queen began to show signs of 
game, but the birds flushed far ahead 
and we failed to get any. About 200 
yards farther on, Irish came to a point, 
backed by Fonzo, and as the covey 
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arose three brown plump birds dropped 
to the ground and found their way to 
our bag. The balance of this covey 
went on posted land, so we had to hunt 
for another bevy. We then went back 
to the other side of the road, where Ned 
(Mr. Daughtrey’s pup) made a beautiful 
point—backed by Queen, Fonzo and 
Irish. This was a big bevy and we got 
four of them on the first rise, but they 
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went to the hills, which were covered 
with timber, and they would not lie to 
the dogs. So we concluded to go about 
a mile further on, to the edge of the 
Ohio River bottoms. Here we found 
good cover and Bob White galore. Our 
dogs worked fine and at the end of the 
day we counted our bag and found we 
had 74 quail, 3 squirrels and a jack- 
snipe, which is a very good bag, after 
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driving 15 miles and back to town that 
evening over such a road as we had. 
Mr. Daughtrey is 67 years old; yet he 
tramped with us all day and was as fresh 
as a 16-year-old boy when we got back 
to his barn, and insisted on our staying 
all night and going with him the next 
day to a place where he said he would 
show us more birds than we had found 
that day. But as we had only planned 





THE MORNING AFTER OUR HUNT. 


to stay one day, we had to decline and 
wend our way homeward—three as tired 
and happy hunters as ever lived. The 
next morning our kind hostess, Mrs. 
Orme, had the photographer around; 
so we strung our birds and had our pic- 
ture taken with Irish and Fonzo, our 
faithful four-footed companions, Mr. 
Orme having left his dog in the country 
the evening before. G,. P. Orrurt. 





SPORTS 
THE OLD-FASHIONED HUNTING MATCH. 


I wonder how many city folks ever 
heard of a hunting match. It hasn’t 
been so very many years since they 
were an annual affair in the Middle 
West and perhaps the happy custom 
still survives in the new lands toward 
the setting sun. Some of us who would 
scorn the name of old folks could tell 
lively tales of other days—days when 
the first frost seemed to arouse the 
hunting fever. About the time of year 
when the woods blazed yellow under an 
autumn sky, we used to feel a spirit in 
our feet that led us to the wild. The 
whole neighborhood would catch the in- 
fection and there would be turkey shoot- 
ings, squirrel hunts, chicken raffles, rab- 
bit runs and all sorts of lively frolics 
and hard-working pastimes. It gener- 
ally ended in a hunting match and every- 
body was invited. The time was de- 
pendent on the weather, but we always 
tried to have it during the week before 
Thanksgiving. Two of our most popu- 
lar men were chosen as Captains—they 
in turn selecting their followers from the 
good hunters of theneighborhood. Right 


hete came a chance for diplomacy and « 


statecraft of the highest order, for of 
course each Captain wanted the best 
men, the dead shots—the fellows who 
never failed to score. What delicate 
planning, what secret counsel, what 
private reports and words of wisdom 
went back and forth among the men! 
It required real genius to manage mat- 
ters so that all might have fair play, 
What wisdom not to offend some good 
fellows who scarcely knew a gun from 
a stick and who seldom fired a shot from 
year’s end to year’s end. For the special 
charm of this old-fashioned sport was its 
democratic spirit. 

When the appointed day arrived the 
trouble began. Every man went out on 
his own hook, carrying any sort of shoot- 
ing iron he could beg or borrow. How 
it would amaze us modern sportsmen to 
see the variety of arms brought out on 
such occasions! There was an infinite 
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variety—from Granddad’s Revolution- 
ary blunderbuss and Dad’s old muzzle. 
loading rifle, with its 90 bullets to the 
pound, to the clumsy shotgun of early 
days, with stout ramrod and deadly 
hammer, Next came the ratios—a vital 
matter. All the birds and beasts ac. 
counted as game must be classed ata 
certain numerical value, making owls 
and crows count high, because all good 
citizens wished to exterminate them— 
putting a smaller value on the genuine 
game birds, that they might be spared 
for future increase. On the day of the 
hunt the woods for miles around were 
alive with hurrying rabbits and flying 
birds, while in the stubble fields and fence 
corners the scared quail held their breath 
with fear, as the Bang! bang! bang! of 
many shotguns echoed over the fields, 
The women did not hunt, as they had 
to stay at home to bake cakes and pies 
for the great supper that had been prom- 
ised the victors. There was an odor of 
spice and cinnamon and lemon peel all 
over the place and the coffee mills made 
wonderful droning music on the cool 
afternoon air. The small boys thought 
the Fourth of July had come again; 
while their elder brothers tagged at the 
heels of the hunters and proudly carried 
the heavy game- bags. 

The short and happy early winter day 
drew to a close. One man after another 
came straggling in. Soon all had re- 
ported and at 8 o’clock met in the shed 
behind the old hotel to count up the 
bag. Two long tables held the game, 
There were scores of rabbits, hundreds 
of squirrels, quantities of quail, fewer 
prairie-chickens, some possums and an 
occasional coon, with now and then an 
oddity, such as a woodchuck or cata- 
mount, several wild turkeys and a lot 
of miscellaneous game that made the 
two immense piles a credit to the skill 
of our local sportsmen. The quantity 
of that collection would make the hunt- 
ers of today turn green with envy, and, 
as one fellow after another came stoutly 
staggering in with his load, he was wel- 
comed with ringing cheers. The count- 
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ing was done by a committee of three 
from each side. ‘There was always some 
pretty lively discussion before the exact 
results were reached, and the excitement 
waxed high among the attendant crowd. 
But all were generous-hearted fellows, 
and there were but few silent voices 
when, with mighty and overwhelming 
roars, the result was greeted. On the 
day after the hunt every oven in the 
neighborhood was tested to its utmost 
capacity; a savory odor went up from 
every kitchen, and every housewife was 
up in arms to show just what she could 
do. And Oh! that Hunters’ Supper on 
the night following this busy day! The 
largest hall in the vicinity was secured; 
two long tables, extemporized out of 
planks laid on carpenters’ trestles and 
covered with snowy cloths, were utilized 
for the feast. There was game cooked in 
every known style; great dishes of ruby 
oranberry sauce, quivering jellies, cool 
salads, spicy pickles, and cakes, cakes, 
cakes! such as modern man never even 
saw in dreams, so white, so sweet, so 
feathery were they; and mince pies, 
dark and rich; custards, yellow and vel- 
vety; stacks of doughnuts, delightfully 
indigestible, and great bouquets of snowy 
celery. Ah! those were the days when 
things tasted good and people could eat 
all they wanted and defy the doctors and 
the Sanitary Commissions. Afterwards 
came a dance. No city band or theatre 
orchestra—simply a fiddle and a man to 
handle it. But the old dance tunes rang 
out true and clear and sweet and called 
even the tired hunters to the floor. In 
stately quadrille they moved to the 
music, up the middle and down again, 
until the grand promenade brought them 
frolicking to their seats. Schottische 
and waltz and polka, dignified, delight- 
ful and decorous, with none of the romp- 
ing, hoydenish two-steps of degenerate 
Today. On the happy company moved, 
until the Virginia reel brought the mer- 
fymaking to a final and happy end. 
Such were the wholesome hearty frolics 
that belonged to the pioneer days of our 
glorious Middle West, causing a multi- 
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tude of happy memories to linger round 
the old-fashioned hunting match. 
Carlinville, Ills. E. A. MATTHEWS. 


> 


STATE GAME WARDENS CONVENTION. 





Secretary Field of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Game Wardens writes 
that he desires the attendance of all 
members at the Fourth Biennial Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
State Game Wardens, to be held at Den- 
ver, Colo., for 3 days, commencing Aug. 
31. At the last meeting (at New Or- 
leans) among the important subjects dis- 
cussed was the development of a system 
of uniform laws in Georgia, Mississippi 
and Florida (the only States which at 
that time had no provision for conserv- 
ing our game). Dr. T. S. Palmer of 
Washington, D. C., spoke on some of the 
More Important Problems of Game Con- 
servation; L.T. Carleton of Maine spoke 
on Wild Game as a Valuable Asset; 
State vs. Local and Federal Control of 
Game, by Hon. Amos Ponder of Louis- 
iana; Propagation of Game, by Dr. G. 
W. Field and E. H. Bartels; Improve- 
ment of the Warden Service, by Com- 
missioners Rickeman of Wisconsin, Lin- 
coln of Iowa, Carleton of Maine and 
Pearson of North Carolina; Protection 
of Non-Game Birds, by T. G. Pearson 
of Nor. Carolina, J. H. Rice of So. Caro- 
lina, W. L. McAtee, F. W. Chambers 
of Utah and Prof. Beyer of Louisiana; 
State Game Refuges, by Editor Strell of 
the American Field. In addition, there 
were speeches by Hon. J. H. Wallace 
of Alabama, Mr. Lorance of Texas, 
Hon. J. H. Acklen of Tennessee, B. C. 
Kuser of New Jersey, F. M. Miller of 
Louisiana and Prof. Dyche of Kansas. 
Invitations will be extended to the 
Commissioners of Canada and Mexico 
to make this meeting of really inter- 
national significance, as the problems 
connected with the conservation of our 
game present practically identical aspects 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
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G. A. H. SUMMARIES 


The Grand American Handicap of 
I9II was the 12th annual event, and that 
but no bad 


of 1913 will be the 14th; 
luck attached to the event of the present 
year, despite current superstitions about 


hoodoo numbers. The 3d week in June 
witnessed remarkably lively times on the 
grounds of the Illinois Gun Club—so 
distinctly and undeniably lively that the 
Mayor of Springfield felt constrained to 
declare a half holiday on Thursday, the 
day of the Handicap; whereupon the 
unusually large attendance of spectators 
at the grounds was notably increased, 
with the fair sex very much in evidence. 
The management was in the hands of 
the veteran Elmer E. Shaner with a large 
and efficient corps of assistants, cashiers, 
score compilers, clerks, trappers, etc., 
and everything ran as smoothly as the 
unfavorable weather of Monday and 
Tuesday permitted. Rainfall on the first 
day postponed the initial shoot until 10 
o'clock, but 119 shooters participated in 
the morning’s events, and 150 were on 
hand in the afternoon. There were some 
good scores. W. Ridley broke 98 of his 
morning’s 100, and one team of 5 men 
scored 99 out of 100 in a 20-target event. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


In the afternoon Spencer and Taylor 
(professionals) found the 98 notch and 
there was a string of seven 97s on the 
board. Properly this was only Practice 
Day—the program commencing on Tues- 
day with a change from the old order of 
events, the Amateur and Professional 
Championships being held, instead of de- 
ferring them until after the Grand Amer- 
ican. This was to insure a larger entry, 
since usually many of the: shooters do 
not care to stay after the big event has 
been shot. Of the 137 amateurs com- 
peting, E. W. Varner and W. S. Hoon 
tied with 192—the contest being at 200 
Singles, unknown angles, 18 yds. rise. In 
the shoot-off at 20 targets, Varner won 
with 19 to 18. Crosby was high gun 
in the field of 38 professionals; Heikes 
and Gilbert following with 195; O’Brien 
and Day with 192. 

On Wednesday there were an even 
300 contestants in the Preliminary Han- 
dicap, professionals shooting for targets 
only. Grubb and Crosby (professionals) 
tied at 95 ; Stockley, Hoon, Gray and Orr 
(amateurs) broke 94, and Hoon pul- 
verized 18 of his 20 targets in the shoot- 
off—thus winning first place in the purse 
division. A notable feature of this day’s 
work was the struggle of professionals 
against the rigorous handicapping—only 
12 of them out of 62 finding a go per 
cent gait or better. Mrs. Topperwein, 
the only woman contestant, fell short of 
this score by a single target. 

The line-up for the Grand American 
Handicap, Thursday, showed 355 shoot- 
ers (only 53 of them professionals). The 
conditions of this event are well known. 
Amateurs only are eligible as winners, 
except that there is a special prize for 
High Professional (won in this instance 
by C. A. Young, of Springfield, O., with 
95 out of 100 from 22 yds.). His was 
among the four highest scores, two ama- 
teurs preceding him. W. E. Phillips 
of Chicago and H. D. Duckham of Ken- 
ton, O. (both shooting from 19 yds.), 
tied with 96, Phillips winning in the 
shoot-off. Max Kneussl camped with 
Young in the 95 notch and six men fell 
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one target short of that attractive haven. 
Phillips’ method of discussing the tie 
earned him the difference between an 
even $1,000 and $287.30, in addition to 
the trophy presented by the Interstate 
Association. 

Three interesting events occupied ‘the 
greater part of Friday: The Consolation 
Handicap and the Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Championships at doubles. In 
the first of these, 90 amateurs and nearly 
all the professionals participated—J. R. 
Leib and C. A. Galbraith finding it neces- 
sary to shoot off a tie at 94 before the 
former was assured of his victory. The 
amateur contest at doubles developed a 
winner in Mark Arie, Thomasboro, IIL., 
who lost only seven of his 100 targets— 
a notable score—H. W. Kahler crowding 
him closely with 88, while McFarland, 
Powers and Dunnill were together at 86. 
The marvel of this amateur showing is 
best appreciated upon comparing it with 
that made by the professionals—bear- 
ing in mind that all shot at 16 yds. In 
the professional doubles, Gilbert, Day, 
O’Brien and Huff were well content with 
84, while Spencer and German accepted 
83. A writer, statistically inclined, has 
calculated that about 145,000 shells were 
fired during the five days and some five 
and one-half tons of lead distributed over 
the scenery back of the traps. In esti- 
mating the sport enjoyed, his available 
supply of figures was exhausted. 


BIRDS OR CATS? 


The McLain and Weeks bills for the 
protection of migratory birds are in a 
fair way to become enacted into law. 
This will no doubt save many of our 
birds from the pot-hunter, from the dago 
with the shotgun and meat bag (who 
shoots everything from a sapsucker to 
the big-eyed chick), from the nest-seek- 
ing small boy and from the mercenary 
plumage hunter. We have our Audubon 
Societies and they seem to have been real 
busy making laws against everything that 
would harm our feathered friends. But, 
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brother bird lovers and sportsmen, Did 
you ever stop to think that we have, right 
in our midst, the one bird destroyer that 
all these law-makers seem to have over- 
looked?—the one that destroys more 
birds than all the others combined. I 
mean the time-honored, petted, pink-rib- 
boned, night-prowling varmint, the com- 
mon, everyday cat—Tabby, Old Tom, 
Pussy, Kittie and all the rest of the 
sneaking tribe. Just mention this to some 
of our lady cat lovers. What! Our cat 
kill birds? Cur cat? Yes, madam. Your 
cat and all cats kill birds. It is their 
nature. They are natural bird hunters. 
They catch them by night and by day 
and they are never satisfied; they never 
get enough. They are bloodthirsty and 
kill for the sake of killing. I saw one 
old Tabby with a nest of kittens, kill 3 
different kinds of song-birds in one day, 
and was told by the lady who owned her 
(with much evident pride) that Tabby 
caught as many as 4 or 5 birds every day 
for the “ dear little kittens.” 

Oh, yes! cats are useful. They kill rats 
and mice. Undoubtedly! But they much 
prefer birds and will only kill mice when 
there are no birds in sight. But killing 
mice is a poor excuse, as generally where 
there are plenty of cats there are plenty 
of mice and rats. Ten cents worth of 
rat paste will kill more rats than all the 
cats in town. We have no rats in our 
house, and I am certain we have no cats. 

Have any of my readers ever tried to 
raise chickens? and, after they were 
hatched, did you ever notice that nearly 
every time you counted them there would 
be one or two missing? In a day or two’ 
you count them again and find that 
another chick has disappeared. You can’t 
understand it. Would you like to know 
what becomes of them? Well, I know, 
and if you will follow these instructions 
you will know also. Here is the dope. 
Load up the old shotgun with No. 4 or 
BB shot; wind the alarm clock to go off 
a few minutes before daylight. Get up 
when the alarm goes off, grab your gun 
and get within easy range of the chicken 
coop and watch until some of the “ bid- 
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dies” come out; then cock the old gun 
and be ready to shoot. Don’t be sur- 
prised at what you see, but shoot what- 
ever grabs your chickens and somebody 
will be short a Tabby and you will be 
chickens ahead. 

In the June Sports AFIELD Bro. 
Barnes estimates that there are 20,000,- 
000 cats in the U. S., but he only mentions 
those that belong to somebody. He did 
not say anything about the tramp cats 
that live in a semi-wild state in all our 
cities and towns and that only come out 
at night, like any other wild varmint. I 
think, if he would include these, there 
would be several million more. 

A few years ago I came home one day 
and took an old grey-and-yellow cat away 
from my 2-year-old boy. The cat was 
covered with sores. In a few days the 
baby developed the same sores—small 
pox. My other boy (4 years old) con- 
tracted the disease, which fortunately 
was of a mild form. The Doctor said 
that the cat was the cause of it. Cats are 
also subject to cancer—a common disease 
among them. 

While I am writing this two very small 
brown birds are busy in a maple tree 
near my window. I don’t know what 
they are getting, but they are making 
about 100 pecks a minute into the crev- 
ices in the bark of the tree and seem to 
be satisfied with their job. 

It seems to be a case of the Survival 
of the Fittest. Shall we keep the cats and 
the bugs? or Shall we protect the birds, 
so they can destroy the bugs, and insects? 
We cannot keep both. 


“The falcon preys upon the finch; 
The finch upon the fly. 

And naught can stop grim Hunger’s pinch 
But Death’s lone cry. 


Life evermore doth feed on death, 
On earth, in sea and sky. 

That a rose may breathe its fragrant breath, 
Something must die.” 


Which shall it be? 
H. M. Wippowson. 


I NOTE, in the June Sports AFIELD, 
what S. D. Barnes has to say about cats. 
Cats are the worst enemies the birds 
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have. I often hear folks say, ‘Isn't it 
funny where all the birds have gone 
to!” Funny? Why, my dear friends, 
if you will only stop and reason for a 
few minutes, you can readily tell where 
all the birds have gone to. In the West, 
where I live, the farms are large ones— 
ranging from 160 to 1200 acres—and 
thus many people say there are not 
enough cats to hurt the birds; but on 
these farms there are lots of cats. On 
one nearby farm of 600 acres there are 
actually 20 cats. They are not fed a 
bite and they live on the birds. This is 
the reason so many birds are disappear- 
ing yearly. On this one ranch that | 
have mentioned it will take 1,000 birds. 
a year to feed the cats; and all these 
canches have from 3 to 16 cats. 

If we would wisely follow Mr. Barnes’ 
suggestion and put a license on all cats, 
it would be a good thing; as, if sucha 
law were enacted, most of our farmers 
would do away with their cats. I heard 
some farmers talking the other day and 
one of them said: ‘I think all our peo- 
ple ought to stop killing the birds—they 
are becoming so scarce.’’ But there is 
little use in trying to save bird life until 
we can first do away with some of the 
pests that are destroying our birds 
Now, Mr. Barnes, I highly appreciate 
what you have said concerning our birds. 
It really sets a person to thinking to hear 
a few of our many faults exposed to pub- 
lic attention in this way, and I, for one, 
hope you will let us hear from you again. 

Fioyp L. Hutcuinson. 

Pomeroy, Washington. 


= 


CHICAGO'S WATER CARNIVAL. 





(See Front Cover Illustration). 

Beginning Aug. 10 and continuing 
for one week, Grant Park, Chicago, will 
be the scene of one of the greatest speed 
festivals ever held in the United States. 
Motor boats will be driven through the 
water like so many bullets. <A feature 
of especial interest to scientists and naval 
experts will be the hydroplane boat race 
between James A. Pugh of Chicago and 
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John J. Ryan of Algonac, Mich. The 
boats are both 4o ft. in length and a 
little over 6 ft. beam. Disturber III/., 
owned by Mr. Pugh, is equipped with 
two 12-cylinder engines that will give 
600 horsepower at 1,600 revolutions and 
a speed of 60 miles an hour; while Mr. 
Ryan’s Baby Reliance V. will establish a 
record of 70 miles an hour, if his esti- 
mate is correct. 

His 27 ft. Baby Reliance III. recently 
broke the world’s record at Davenport, 
when it made a speed of 53 miles an 
hour. Miss Helen Ryan (the 17-year-old 
daughter of J. J. Ryan) will race above 
boat with Miss Ethel Salisbury of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, and the event will be well 
worth coming many miles to see. 

The North Breakwater, overlooking the 
Harbor, will be equipped with seats ac- 
commodating, 10,000 people and will af- 
ford an excellent view of the races. 


The’ steamers United States and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt have both been chartered 
to carry passengers to the Harbor and 


will be found very convenient—their ele- 
vation above the water giving an excel- 
lent view of the course. They will leave 
the Clark St. Bridge at I p. m., at 2 p. 
m. and at 7:30 and 8:15 p. m. Follow- 
ing is a condensed program of the 
events. 

Aug. 10—Yacht race for the International 
Championship and the Great Lakes International 
Cup, between the sloop Patricia of Toronto, Ont., 
and the Michicagou of Chicago. 

Saturday night, Aug. 10—Exhibition by the 
U. S. Life Saving Service. 

Aug. 11—Parade and review of motor boats. 
Exhibition of the U. S. Life Saving Service, in 
which the lifeboat drill will be given. 

Aug. 12—First heat 40-foot motor boats for the 
Adam Weckler $1,000 Cup and a $1,000 purse, 
and the H. H. Porter Trophy and $500 purse. 

First heat 32-foot motor boats for le 
Thorne Trophy (value $500), 1st prize, and the 
Irwin Bros.’ Trophy (value $250) and $500 purse, 
2d prize. 

First heat 26-foot motor boats for $500 and 
$500 purse, 1st prize, and the Hotel Sherman 
Trophy and $250 purse. 

First heat 20-foot motor boats for Henry B. 
Clarke Trophy (value $500) and $500 purse, Ist 
prize; $250 purse 2d prize, and $100 purse 3d 
prize. Second race of the Michicagou and the 
Patricia for the Great Lakes International Cup. 
On Monday night there will be life-saving service 
exhibitions, including the rigging of the breeches 
buoy. 

ecctay afternoon—Second heat of 40-ft. motor- 
boats; 2d heat of 32-ft. motor boats; 2d heat of 
26-ft. motor boats; second heat of 20-ft. motor 
boats; third race of the Patricia and Michicagou. 
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Wednesday afternoon—Third heat 40-ft. hydro- 
planes ; 2d heat 32-ft. hydroplanes; 3d heat 26-ft. 
hydroplanes ; 3d heat 20-ft. hydroplanes; 4th race 
between the Michicagou and Patricia. 

Thursday afternoon—Fifth and last race of the 
Michicagou and the Patricia; 1st race for the 
Lipton Cup; Grand American Championship free- 
for-all for motor boats. The $2,500 Wrigley 
Trophy is the prize that goes with this event. 

Friday afternoon—Long-distance race to St. 
Joseph, Mich., and return. This is the longest 
race on fresh water for hydroplanes. Second race 
for the Lipton Cup. Arrival of the naval reserve 
fleet and a great naval sham battle. 

Saturday there will be an open mile race for 
motor boats, in which they will try to win the 
William Hale Thompson Cup by making over 50 
miles an hour. Also a river Marathon and races 
by naval cutters. 


OUT-0’-DOORS. 


Out-o’-doors! May the Great Spirit 
of the Indians and of the other wild 
things forgive us for trying to exist in 
smothery cells called houses! The fairies 
of the forest call. to us with a million 
mellow throats, but we refuse to hear 
them. Health sits enthroned in the 
shadow of a tree, but, foolishly, we plow 
our crooked trail through the smoke and 
soot of cities. The. spring of eternal 
youth calls to us from field and glen; 
yet we strain our ears to hear the siren 
screech of a noisy whistle. 

Out-o’-doors! Where beauty is; 
where lies enchantment; where there is 
life. It is like the Sabbath which is 
likened to a stile between the fields of 
toil, where we may kneel and pray or 
sit and meditate. It is like a friend of 
childhood, binding up the battered toe 
of commerce. It soothes like a mother 
and urges like a love. It is the one hope 
today of the mighty men of action—the 
one chance that can be taken with never 
a fear of loss. 

The good things of this old world are 
not seen from the house tops. They do 
not come in answer to a cry of anguish. 
They must be sought. Sometimes the 
way to them is round-about. Sometimes 
it runs across an ocean. Sometimes it 
leads only from the front gate to the 
smokehouse. But always the good 
things of this life are hid away and 
under cover. They lure, and, luring, 
give us life and wisdom. They call, and 
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health answers. They hide, and in the 
seeking we find our youth again—the 
youth that we have blighted in the count- 
ing-house and shop. We still have faith 
in the magic of the open, in the feathered 
things and the things of fur and fin. 
But still, like children, must we be led 
through -faith to the playground of the 
spirits. 

Few of us are so worldly wise that 
we would seek the Out-o’-doors with- 
out inducement. We must be coaxed 
and petted before we take the pleasant 
tonic of a ten-mile*tramp afield. Our 
tired nerves and drooping brain clamor 
for the sunshine and the heavens. Yet 
we must know that the mottled quail is 
there, that rabbits sit beneath the dying 
grasses, that bass plays hide-and-seek 
with bass—that thing of wing and finny 
thing are to be found before we venture 
forth. It is only with gun or rod that 
many of us will lash the red corpuscles 
of the blood to do their labor. So we 
must see to it that the Out-o’-doors is 
not depopulated. We must protect into 
plentifulness all of the allurements. We 
must harbor and encourage the objects 
that attract us to the fields and streams. 
We must induce our fellows to join with 
us in preventing a wanton desecration of 
the beauty spots, and pray that they and 
we may come to love the Out-o’-dcors 
for what it is and for what it does for us. 

For, after all, it is the Out-o’-doors 
only that is worth while. All else is but 
a barren makeshift. The morning calls 
in the great city monotonously. The 
noon comes and we behold the task half 
finished. The shades of evening lower 
without a sunset to behold. The night 
falls in the city and the voices thereoi 
are not the glorious harmonies one can 
hear afield. Out-o’-doors! There only 
do we find a balm for our afflictions— 
there only do we feel and know that life 
is sweet and God is good. Grant us, O 
Mother Nature! that we may spend 
much of our lives out in the open world, 
as God intended that we should, and 
that, when we are lulled into eternal 
sleep, it may be beneath the blue of 
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heaven, in the shadow of the trees and 
grasses, hugged to thy bosom in thy 
great Out-o’-doors!—George F. Burba, 
in the Year Book of the Fish and Game~ 
Protective Association of Springfield, 
Ohio. 


A QUESTION FOR DEER HUNTERS, 


The question as to Dr. Jones’ deer is 
impossible of solution—as far as that 
particular deer is concerned—by any one 
except the man who actually saw it. To 
all others it becomes simply a question 
of veracity, and I should want to know 
more about the man who had the experi- 
ence, before committing myself to an 
opinion on that point. From personal 
experience, and from all I have ever read 
on the subject of big game hunting, I 
should be inclined to receive this story 
with a long and profound silence. I 
have never known a deer to run even the 
limit that Gov. Herreid sets when shot 
through the heart. As near as my mem- 
ory now serves me, I have killed nine 
deer with that shot—and the farthest any 
of them ran would not exceed 40 or 50 
yards. A doe that I killed years ago 
with a heart shot fell in her tracks, and 
a fawn killed the same day and the same 
way ran about the distance indicated 
above. All that I now recall ran more 
or less, except the doe I have mentioned. 
In my experience, a deer so shot will 
run exceedingly fast but no great dis- 
tance and will be dead when it hits the 
ground. (Rev.) F. G. WEsTPHAL. 

Rudyard, Michigan. 


With regard to the statement by Doc- 
tor Grant Jones about a deer’s having 
“run miles” after being shot through 
the heart, in my opinion it would depend 
altogether on what part of the heart the 
bullet passed through. There are in- 
stances of people having lived from 2 
to 9 days with wounds in the lower part 
of the heart, and a deer so wounded 
might have equal vitality. It seems to 
me, however, that this is a question for 
a surgeon rather than a hunter, and 
that as a practical matter it is of little 
importance to the latter. 

Denver, Colo. D. C. BEAMAN. 
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From PiL.ar To Post. 
nel H. C. Lowther 
Guards. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City. Price, $4.20. With 
30 pages of illustrations. 

No one else than an English officer 
could write a book so delightfully frank 
and picturesque. To read of the per- 
sonal experiences of one who, as military 
attaché at foreign capitals, as an officer 
of the celebrated Scots Guards during 
the Boer War, and as envoy upon many 
missions in behalf of his Government, 
was the guest of royalty and companion 
of famous generals, might not neces- 
sarily be of interest, if told in half- 
hearted and diplomatic manner. But 
our author calls a spade by its own 
name, and his criticism of many things 
is open and fair. 

Where has he been? He tells of a 
hunting trip in Crete—another in Cey- 
lon; of his attendance upon the military 
manceuvres of France, Sweden and 
Spain; of a trip to Morocco during the 
international troubles, when his brother 
was British Minister to that dubious 
land; service throughout the war against 
the Boers; a voyage up the east coast of 
Africa, and a hundred incidents of hunt- 
ing and out-of-door life. 

Every line of the book is original. 
There are no stilted phrases—no hunting 
for softened adjectives; no bashfulness 


By Lieut.-Colo- 
of the Scots 


in criticism of even his own profession. 
The author’s vocabulary contains many 
words strange to our ears, but words 
that ring true, and sound like new half 
dollars on the literary counter. No bet- 
ter test of the book can be asked than 
the story in the first chapter of Colonel 
Lowther’s early stay on his brother’s 
cattle ranch in Montana; it is not in the 
style of the usual stories of such life, 
but crisp and vigorous, and with a sure 
application of words that the foreigner 
must learn “on foot.” 

Whether, as the guest of the King of 
Sweden, he listens wisely to the admoni- 
tion of the Crown Prince against the 
insidious Swedish punch, or, as military 
attaché at the wedding of King Alfonso, 
he is one of the first to look upon the 
results of the explosion that was intended 
to kill the bridal couple, in the wilds of 
Africa, or the courts of Paris, Colonel 
Lowther wastes no words, but within the 
two covers of his book gives us a thou- 
sand items of interest that we feel are 
added to our little store of knowledge. 
There is no better way to interest the 
reader than to quote in a few places from 
this work, and such selections as are 
made will speak for themselves. 

“One afternoon (in Morocco) I tried 
shooting blue-rock pigeons from the roof 
of our house, and very amusing it was, 
for they came at one’s head, twisting and 
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turning among the orange and lemon 
trees. But it was hard to gather the 
game, for the birds fell in the street, in 
a saint’s tomb, and in a harem with im- 
partiality. This necessitated the use of 
a Moslem as a retriever, for I could not 
desecrate such spots. There was also 
the risk of blowing a muezzin out of his 
minaret. 

“We had only one day’s pig-sticking, 
but it was great fun. We went out early 
with some Kaids under the guidance of 
the late Major Ogilvy, then in charge of 
the Sultan’s cavalry. We found quan- 
tities of pig, but had difficulty in getting 
them dislodged from their thick reed 
beds. Those we got away gave us some 
fine gallops over rough ground. I 
should have had first spear once, had I 
had an office ruler, niblick, or other 
weapon to which I was accustomed, but 
a spear is not easy to use on first ac- 
quaintance. The sport was diversified 
by the Kaids, who galloped alongside the 


pig and banged off their rifles at him. 
“The interment of arms is a regular 


military occupation in the Moorish 
army. In war-time, if not too near the 
enemy, arms and ammunition are buried 
at dusk, and the officers sleep on them. 
Thus the Mahkzen is saved from the 
risk of the rank and file taking their 
weapons out and selling them to the 
enemy—a practice which is considered 
an orthodox means of supplementing the 
poor emoluments of the soldier. 

East Africa— ‘‘ Lake Nakuro was a 
most attractive place, for to one side of 
us were open plains; to the other, fairly 
open bush and forest, both kinds of 
grounds running right down to the lake, 
where hippos, flamingoes and waterfowl 
disported themselves. One day, just be- 
fore sundown, I crawled down to a herd 
of water-buck numbering over thirty. 
The ground was favorable and I lay 
within 50 yards of them for half an 
hour, enjoying the beautiful sight, till 
at length they got my wind and bolted. 
Nothing more picturesque could be con- 
ceived than this glimpse into the domes- 
ticity of these graceful antelopes. 
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“ The amount of meat that the Africap 
will eat is quite phenomenal. Not a 
pound of it is ever wasted, for what they 
do not eat they turn into biltong, 4 
rough calculation showed us that in the 
course of 48 hours our men once cop 
sumed well over 20 pounds of flesh per 
head. There was some heavy work for 
the medicine case the next day, but none 
of them died of surfeit, as an European 
most certainly would have done. 

“The scenery of the Shimba Hills is 
glorious until one looks into its details, 
The country is of a steeply rolling na 
ture, grass covered and well timbered, 
marked by thickly wooded belts, follow- 
ing the water courses ; in the distance the 
sea-coast is visible to Mombasa on the 
north, and for a score of miles southward 
to German territory. But when one 
comes to walk over this lovely landscape, 
one finds -that the rolling hills are so 
densely covered with grass, six feet or 
more in height, that one can force one’s 
way through only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and that no breath of air pene- 
trates to one’s sobbing lungs. The fruits 
of the fine trees are blocks of wood, 
tasteless or poisonous. The thickly 
wooded valleys consist of almost impene- 
trable jungle, and when one does man- 
age to carve a way through, one passes 
through a stench of damp and decay, 
and crosses rivulets whose water one 
would be sorry to drink.” 

Early days in Montana. — “ We joined 
the round-up soon after I arrived and 
when I was still pretty raw, morally and 
physically. Five or six horses were 
shown to me, and I was told that was 
my ‘string’ and then they were turned 
into the bunch of some 100 or more 
other horses. If the whole mob had then 
been led past me singly, I should not 
have recognized them, for I only knew 
that two of them had a ‘ladder’ brand 
on the hind-quarters, the remainder be- 
ing as strangers to me. The knowledge 
of what marks a horse has on his quat- 
ters is little help towards identifying 
him in the herds, for one sees only 4 
seething mass of startled heads milling 
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ground in front of one. The task of 
recognizing him would thus be analo- 
gous to the identification of a particular 
ear of wheat in a field of standing grain 
from having once seen its root. Picture, 
therefore, my unhappy state of mind 
when I found myself the following 
morning, with a nice new lariat in my 
hand, gazing helplessly at a dense crowd 
of strange horses, hemmed in by a couple 
of ropes stretched from the two ends of 
a wagon. For a while I played a sort 
of bran-pie game—hurling the loop 
rather vaguely into the mass, but trying 
to look all the time as if I had a certain 
horse in my eye. I caught several, but 
turned them loose, believing that I had 
not been lucky enough to get my own. 
As a matter of fact, I had caught one of 
my own two or three times, but only 
knew that afterwards. Help came from 


one of the boys, welcome and unasked 
for, when I had crowned my work by 
catching two strange broncos by the 
neck simultaneously.” 


A Cretan Guide “ About this time 
I attached to my personal staff an indi- 
vidual called Vassili, said to be a mighty 
hunter. He may have been unlucky dur- 
ing these days, but his method of cir- 
cumventing the ibex in no way com- 
mended itself to me. It was as follows: 
he would start off to walk at top speed 
up and down hill, talking volubly but 
incomprehensibly at the top of his voice. 
Having walked me off my legs, he would 
leave me to rest on a mamelon, and start 
off alone to some distant peak, occasion- 
ally pausing to fire a random shot down 
a gorge or into a patch of bushes. At 
the top of the hill he would light a fire, 
presumably to show that he had been 
there, and then stalk off to another hill- 
top to repeat the operation.” 

Koomati Poort. The wreck of war.— 
“There was a Long Tom with the whole 
chase back of the trunnions blown away. 
A quantity of shells and black pebble 
powder lay beside it, ready to be ex- 
ploded by a spark from a passing train. 
Then came hundreds of sacks of flour, 
coffee, and sugar. The two latter were 
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still burning, and by the sugar sacks was 
a large pool of melted sugar like asphalt. 
Shells of all denominations, down to 
hand grenades and obsolete 7-pounders, 
were scattered about. Canisters of pow- 
der, a little Mauser ammunition, also 
Martini, Steyr, Guede, and Lee-Met- 
ford—even Snider and Westley-Rich- 
ards. Portions of gun-gear and limbers. 
Stacks of rifles burnt, burning, and 
broken. Telegraph apparatus, bedding, 
stretchers, and an occasional dead horse 
just to give a flavor.” 

The foregoing quotations from From 
Pillar to Post have been given to show 
the author’s crisp way of recording his 
observations, every page being replete 
with incident and interest. His meeting 
with Colonel Roosevelt in Africa, his 
visit to St. Helena, a flight in the diri- 
gible Clément-Bayard I, the bomb explo- 
sion at Alfonso’s wedding, remarks upon 
the “ Apaches” of Paris, and, perhaps 
more notable than all, the incidents re- 
lated of the Boer War, all together make 
a book that one can never tire of reading. 

We fancy that Colonel Lowther of the 
Scots Guards has no great taking for 
Americans, from a few remarks that 
appear at times; neither had Dickens in 
his early days. And there is always 
time to mend. We find the 29 pages of 
pictures—from photographs—dquite as in- 
teresting and enlightening, and much 
better in an artistic sense, than those in 
African Game Trails by the other Colo- 
nel. CuHartes F, Aten. 


* * * 


Harper’s BoaTInc Book For Boys. A 
Guide to Swimming, Boating, Sailing, 
Canoeing and Rowing. By Chas. G. 
Davis. With many illustrations. Har- 
per & Bros., Franklin Square, New 
York. Price, $1.75. 

Harper’s “ Boating Book for Boys,” 
one of the series of handy books pub- 
lished by that firm for the youngsters, 
is at hand for review. Like all other 
Harper publications it is attractive in 
appearance and its contents make inter- 
esting reading for boys of any stage of 
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growth. Part I begins with swimming 
as the first stage of the young sailor’s 
education. Part II takes up the subject 
of toy boats and how to make them. 
Part III shows how to make real boats, 
house-boats and rafts. Part IV de- 
scribes the sail-boat and rigging, lessons 
with tiller and sheets, fitting out the boat 
and how to make splices, knots, bends 
and hitches. Part V goes rather deeply 
into the subject of the motor-boat with 
its engine and to my mind is by far the 
most important part of the book, because 
it is more elementary than the other 
parts. Part VI treats of the canoe, and 
Part VII has for its subject, rowing. 

Having learned to sail under the tuition 
of a past master of the art, possibly it is 
not entirely fair to criticise the short- 
comings of a book on the subject. It is 
extremely difficult to include all informa- 
tion upon such a broad subject within 
the limits of a publication of this kind, 
and still more difficult to make the in- 
formation clear to the student. This is 
not the only book of its kind that fails 
in this direction, and text books upon 
many other subjects have the same fail- 
ing. Where it will succeed, however, is 
in directing the thoughts of boys towards 
boats and how to use them. Once the 
boy is interested, he can be trusted to get 
his knowledge by observation and ques- 
tioning. I gave this book to my youngest 
son, who has been running a gasolene 
farm engine for nearly a year and has 
also had some experience in small boats. 
When he had finished reading it his 
comment was, “Dad, that’s a bully book! 
Can’t I have it for my library?” This 
terse compliment may prove a better 
criticism than that of Dad. 

Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 


* * * 


PICTURESQUE CoLorApo. And _ other 
booklets issued by the Colorado and 
Southern Ry. 

As the years roll by and the millions 
multiply in our land, the grandeur of the 
Rocky Mountains attracts more and more 
tourists each year; they return to their 
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super-saturated atmospheres, their ¢y- 
clones, and the Wall Street grind, with 
stories that set the hearts of others to 
longing for “some of life’s free beauty, 
some loose beads with no straight string 
running through.” 

General Passenger Agent Fisher, with 
the able assistance of Robt. A. Turner, 
has prepared a number of booklets for 
the guidance of those who will spend 
their vacation in Colorado. Of these, the 
most sought for is Picturesque Colorado 
—a book 7 by Io inches. The illustra- 
tions are all from photographs, giving 
their stories at a glance. To attempt to 
name the beautiful pictures in the book 
would be confusing to the reader; this 
book, and all the others named below, can 
be had by writing to T. E. Fisher, G, 
P. A., Denver, Colo. If it is not possi- 
ble to have your vacation in Colorado, 
send for Picturesque Colorado, and it will 
so fill the mind with visions of grandeur 
that in the quiet hours of sleep you will 
see in your dreams the wind-swept peaks, 
the sun-lit cafions, and the limitless plains 
of the Centennial State. Some other time 
you may see them in reality, for you can- 
not scan Picturesque Colorado without 
a resolve to look upon the scenes so 
temptingly reproduced. The other book- 
lets issued by Mr. Fisher are: Out of 
Doors in Colorado; The Georgetown 
Loop; One Day Mountain Excursions; 
Estes Park; The Pike’s Peak Region; 
Trouting in Colorado, and Hotels and 
Resorts. 

With such a wealth of information as 
these afford, the vacation may be planned 
in every detail, before leaving home. To 
do this will add to the pleasures of an- 
ticipation, and will make a saving im 
time and expense. The last-mentioned 
book, Hotels and Resorts, is especially 
valuable. 

To forget the mountains is impossible. 
We lately received a letter from Rev. 
Chas. A. Campbell, of Dayton, O,, in 
which he recalls past days in the follow- 
ing beautiful words: “I am looking 
westward, through the glory of a bril 
liant orange sunset, towards you and the 
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hills which have so often filled my eyes 
with their splendor. Countless scenes 
are imaged in my memory. St. Vrain, 
the first trout stream I fished; the snow 
storm on the South Platte; the happy 
days at Barr Lake, with the music of 
many wings at early dawn; the Chama, 
with the first really satisfactory camping 
trip; the many excursions in which you 
figured so pleasantly; the Los Pinos 
River and its uncatchable trout ; the little 
town of Silverton, ensphered in the won- 
derful mountains, and other days, in town 
and out. The Pennsylvania Express is 
just whistling, and I’m wishing I were 
aboard. But what’s the use of Heaven, 
if earth gives all one wants?” 
Cuas. F. ALLEN. 
* ss * 

PracticAL Dry Fry Fisninc. By 
Emlyn M. Gill. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.35 post- 
paid. 


What is dry fly fishing? That is a 


question which has been asked very often 
on this side the water during the last 


ten years. Some of us invested in the 
works of Halford, the eminent English 
authority ; then sought to adopt his meth- 
ods to our American waters, with greater 
or less success. Be it said, not every 
Yankee understands what dry fly fishing 
is, though in a way he understands the 
theory of it. The very name tells him 
that much. On the other side of the 
Duck Pond many books have appeared 
upon the subject, but the one which we 
have just finished reading is America’s 
first contribution to the fisherman’s li- 
brary, and a fine book it is too. Paren- 
thetically, it is going to rain dry fly books 
during the next decade, for dry fly fish- 
ing is the coming method, but no book 
can be more practical and helpful than 
the one before us. The angler who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the sub- 
ject cannot do better than invest in this 
little volume, which he can slip into his 
pocket or traveling bag, and, so fascin- 
atingly is it written, he will find himself 
neglecting the daily papers to read Gill. 
Wisely the author starts out by telling 
us what dry fly fishing is and is not. 
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“ The theory of dry fly fishing is founded 
on the use of the artificial fly that is an 
exact imitation of a natural insect in size, 
shape and color, and so made that it will 
not easily sink. It is cast up-stream and 
allowed to float down on the surface of 
the water, with no other motion than that 
imparted by the current.” Then he pro- 
ceeds to tell us just how our English 
cousins set about dry fly fishing—wait- 
ing for a “rise” before casting, etc.; 
but our author tells us that this method 
is not adaptable to the great majority 
of* our American rivers—for if one 
waited for a rise he might wait all day. 
We are urged to adopt a combination 
of fishing the stream and fishing the rise 
method—the American method. Not only 
does the book tell us how to fish, but 
it also offers wise counsel concerning 
tackle, discussing rods, reels, lines and 
flies, and all in a plain, practical man- 
ner. It is a timely book. 
O. WARREN SMITH. 


a * * 


MakKING HoME PROFITABLE. 
V. Saint-Maur. 
Co., New York. 
Price, $1.00 net. 
The record of the experience of a 

woman who took a small farm near a 
large city and found a way to make it 
pay. Its aim is practical—to enable 
others, through a detailed account of 
this experiment, to do small farming 
profitably. Advice as to the selection of 
a farm is followed by full directions for 
poultry raising—the best foundation for 
a city woman’s hopes of rural prosperity. 
The matters of care, breeding, feeding, 
etc., are considered. In a like manner 
pigeons and squabs; canaries and bees, 
and pigs come in for attention. Other 
chapters are concerned with the vege- 
table garden and the flower garden— 
what to raise and how to plant and cul- 
tivate. Mushroom raising is also care- 
fully studied, as well as the raising 
of other comestibles. This book is the 
record of an actual and successful expe- 
rience. It will prove an invaluable help 
to one who would gain a livelihood or 
increase a limited income by small farm- 
ing. 


By Kate 
Sturgis & Walton 
12mo., illustrated. 
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HOSS ’EM OUT! 


I don’t do no fancy fishing, like some other fel- 
£ lows do, 
With winding reels and jim-crack baits and poles 
_ they call bamboo. 
I jest want a hickory pole and a line that’s good 
and stout. 
Then, when my bob goes under twice, I jest hoss 
"em out! 


I never owned a bucktail, or went to a tour-na- 
ment; 
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“I Jest Hoss 'Em Out!”’ 


Tay 
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And all the fish that I fetch home don’t cost no 
one a cent. 

I can’t do no throwing stunts, or troll, or cast for 
trout; 

But when my cork goes down and stays, I jest hoss 
"em out! 


An’ when the bass are biting, an’ them there city 
guys 

Come down here with their gewgaws, an’ think 
they are so wise, 

An’ when they don’t ketch nothin’, they swear 
and sing an’ shout. . 

I jest stick ’round till they go home, and then I 
hoss ’em out! Tom GENOLIN. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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WINCHESTER GOODS MAKE A RECORD, 


Winchester arms and ammunition made an mp 
usually fine record at the 1912 Grand Amerign: 
Handicap—winning Professional Championmigy 
at singles and Amateur and Professional Ch 3 
ship at doubles; tying in both the Prelimin 
Grand American Handicaps and making & 
score in Consolation Handicap, as well as hi 
average for all targets shot at during the toy 
ment. Winchester repeating shotguns and” 
chester loaded shells achieved a far greater g 
at the recent big classic Grand American Ha 
than any other make of guns or shells represg 
In all, it was a grand victory for the trus 
Red W brand, and forged another link ig 
long chain of evidence that proves the geng 
admitted superiority of Winchester gungy 
shells. 4 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Gro. J. TRELOAR, Mobridge, S. Dak., writess! 
want to let you know what I think abouty 
new Stevens pump gun. I recently purchased 
of these guns and have just started shootin 
the trap. We held a shoot here on July 4 ang 
and in the 5th man team I broke 96 ex 100 am 
the Free for All shoot (jack-rabbit system) 
got 135 ex 150—winning 3d money. The gu 
the smoothest working gun that I ever thre 
my shoulder and works easy—just like an e@ 
a kettle of grease.’’ 

* 





* ” +f 
Hon. ArtHuR G. HuLBertT of Glen Ellyn, J 
referring to the article in our April issue & 
tells of rattlesnake venom as a cure for til 
culosis writes: ‘‘Last winter, at my farm 
Fairbanks, Florida, I killed a 10-year-old 
snake and threw away or rather burned the 
to destroy the virus, but preserved the beauti 
scaled pelt, which measures 9 by 65 inches. 
are rare, but in my surveys I may get anou 
and shall save the virus and fangs, which are® 
most perfect form of hypodermic needle—curve 
and about an inch in length. Admirers of thi 
skin have valued it variously at from $5 to $8 
but it would’ appear, from your article, that® 
destroyed the most valuable part of this poorly 
appreciated reptile.’’ 4 

* * * 

TRUSSEs and pads afford temporary relief to te 
ruptured, and but little more may be claimed 
them. Many of the so-called improved devi 
though efficacious in reducing and retaining 
rupture, from their construction or the rigidiy 
of the materials employed, torture the wean 
almost beyond endurance. We are informed # 
the C! E. Brooks appliance is small, soft am 
pliable, clings closely to the flesh, cannot iff 
tate, and will actually effect a permanent ¢ 
as can be proven by the testimony of hund 
of patients who have been restored to 
health. There is a booklet made up of sue 
testimonials which should be read by those i 
terested. Write for it to C. E. Brooks, 1% 
State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Rifles and Cartridges 


A man who travels the distance and incurs the expense 
generally necessary to get into big game hunting country 
should not run the risk of having his time, money and 
effort all go for naught by taking a rifle or cartridges that 
may fail him at the supreme moment. The surest way to 
guard against such a disappointing experience is by 
equipping with a Winchester rifle and Winchester make of 
cartridges. They come as near to being infallible as 
guns and ammunition can be made. Not only are 
they dependable, but they are made in calibers 
Suitable for hunting all kinds of game. Remember 
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196 SPORTS 
FROM A DETERMINED SPORTSMAN. 


Since the publication of my inquiry in the 
March issue of Sports AFIELD regarding the best 
all-around hunting and camping location in the 
United States, I have received so many letters 
that I am inclined to think a trip like the one I 
am planning is of universal interest to sports- 
men. Realizing that our country is full of sports- 
men of the middle class, who would greatly enjoy 
just this kind of a trip but who ‘‘ simply can’t’’ 
on account of finances and time, I shall tell you 
just how I made the trip possible, keep a detailed 
account of my expenses and experiences and trust 
that it may be of some assistance to many who 
are in my class. ‘‘ Lucky man*’’ says E. K. 
Stedman in the April issue; ‘‘ priviledged indi- 
vidual ’’’ he again says. And this is how it hap- 
pened. 

Upon my return from a two weeks’ hunt last 
season I had gained 8 lbs. in weight and felt like 
a fighting eock. Everybody has their chum—one 
whose companionship he always enjoys. Mine in 
this instance is John (better known as Jack), 
manager of a popular cigar store, exactly my own 
age, and an all-around athlete with outdoor tend- 
encies stronger than cyanide. His worldly pos- 
sessions are a wife and a baby (1 year old), 
while mine are a wife and four kids (the eldest 
8 and the youngest 3). Whether it was my pipe, 
a good week’s business or just that everlasting 
hankering that promoted it, I don’t know; but 
one day last December I walked into the tobacco 
shop and said: ‘‘ ‘Jack, let’s take the girls and 
kids and camp out for a whole year.’’ He smiled 
and requested information as to where he could 
get a drink of the same brand. ‘‘ Jack,’’ says 
I, ‘‘I mean it.’’ ‘‘ Fine chance,’’ says he, 
** for me, with a wife and kid to support, to even 
dream of it. Why, Doc, I’d give five years off 
my life for a trip like that, but there’s no chance. 
Nothing stirring. I simply can’t! ’’ 

*¢ Jack,’’ says I, ‘‘ you make good money for 
a man in your business; you’re at the top, so far 
as wages are concerned; you work every day, year 
in and year out, with every other Sunday off. 
How much real money do you lay away every 
year? ’’ ‘‘ Well, Doc,’’ he replied, ‘‘ after we 
get through living and have one or two good times 
during the year, we feel darn lucky if we come 
out even when New Year’s Day rolls around.’’ 

‘* Suppose,’’ says I, ‘‘ you have your equip- 
ment, your family and clothes for a year and 
could cut out house rent, telephone, gas, electric 
lights, ice, coal, laundry, theatre parties and 
Easter bonnets—How much would it take to feed 
your bunch two meals a day like we would eat in 
camp? ’’ The bait was a winner. He struck and 
I landed him with ease. That very night Jack 
and family called. There was a free-for-all dis- 
eussion. The girls and the kids were all for it 
and we decided that, by saving every nickel from 
then until June, we could do it. Oh! the Tom 
and Jerries we did not have this winter! and Oh! 
the water we consumed!—simply had to do it— 
and last spring we both voted the Prohibition 
ticket for the first time,in our lives. And election 
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in this State (and in Uncle Joe’s dish 
right in the ‘‘ Bock ’’ beer season. § 
Through the answers received from your 
—many of whom are sportsmen of nationg 
—we are at this writing preparing to 
Northern Idaho, where we shall look 
establish our camp and let you hear frg 
to equipment and experiences. It may 
sary to walk back home. But it’s worth® 
Danville, Illinois. Frovp G. WENDLESY 
pasinmnno? sent 8 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


At the big Holyoke, Mass., tournameng| 
5, Frank Sheldon—shooting a Stevens 
shotgun—was high gun, breaking 92 9 
targets. Nearly a third of the guns 
shoot were Stevens repeaters. 

WE hear of numerous fine catches gf 
Winnebago, Wis. O. W. Deepoff recently% 
pike, weighing in the aggregate 90 Ibs® 
Moitz of on got 45 pike, which also 
90 Ibs. W. G. Bryan of Neenah landed 6 
(total weight, 100 Ibs.); while J. G. 
caught pike to the number of 30 (weight, @ 
and H. R. Williams landed 35 pike week 
last (total weight, 60 Ibs.). 

* x 7” 

NortH LAKE, located on the North 
new line across Wisconsin, continues to 
most favorable reports relative to the 
that vicinity. Black bass and pickerel aie 
abundant to date. Recently E. Speme 
Necedah caught 4 black bass (total wt., 7 
and D. Doyle of Chicago landed 6 of the 
species whose weight totaled 17 lbs. Dry 
tosh of Clyman Junction recently coaxé 
black bass (weight 16 lbs) from North 
A. C. Aubuchon of Baraboo landed a 12+ 
erel. O. Gerhardt of Milwaukee caught a} 


pickerel on the same date and C. Tannis of) 


Lake caught 5 black bass that totaled 
= a a 
A DISAGREEABLE sight, sometimes encoil 
on waters where anglers congregate, is 
once beautiful, glistening trout or bass, 


the bottom of a boat, their colors dulled and 
bodies rigid and curved from the blistering 


ing sun. Who would care to take home 8 
phies of a day on the lake or stream? & 
fish alive! There’s no excuse for doing otf 
Is it troublesome to be always putting 1 


string or in a floating net? Well, there’s a4 


made by the Watkins Manufacturing Co, 


Mich.—a chain of hooks, each something 0 


principle of a safety pin. Ever see it? 


lar Keep-em-Alive has a chain and 10 hooks t 


one fish each, and you can attach more hoom 


as needed. The strain comes on the bend’ 
hook, not on the pin, and it will hold 100 * 


dead or live weight. All parts solid bra 

less, and will fold to go in the pocket ory 
box. As handy for small game as fish. Wi 
a descriptive circular. 
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